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the 
tdeal 
antibiotic 
safe, bactericidal 
well-tolerated 


is fast-acting and covers a 


Statomycin (erythromycin, CSL) 


broad bacteriostatic range without side effect. Statomycin 


therapy is indicated for traatment of infections of the respira- 


tory, gastro-intestinal, and genitourinary tracts, and for septi- 


cer.ias or local infeciions. Statomycin |.M. is particularly useful 


when initiating treatment, and convenient when administering 


in hospitals or to large animals as it quickly produces a high 


antibiotic concentration in the tissiies. For supplementary treat- 


ment, or dispensing, Statomycin Tablefs are supplied in 


strengths of 100 mg., and 250 mg., and eka ima tabler com- 


bined with three sulfas. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 1124 HARNEY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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KETOSOL’S exclusive formula spells 
successful treatment of Ketosis patients 


25% dextrose supplies carbohydrates at low cost; 
does not burden the patient with extra energy re- 
quirements as do sorbitol, glycerol, sodium ace- 
tate, etc.; does not cause metabolic changes as do 
cortisone or ACTH. 

25% fructose Converts to liver glycogen rapidly; 
is readily utilized; does not result in excessive 
blood levels; is not excreted in urine to the degree 
or as rapidly as dextrose. 


Acetylmethionine Aids growth, repair and metabol- 
ism of all tissues; helps convert dietary protein to 
tissue protein, improves liver function; promotes 
hormone production; aids reversal of metabolic 
trend usually found in ketosis. 

Inorganic phosphates Helps patients regain nor- 
mal carbohydrate metabolism, reducing chance of 
relapse; potassium phosphate aids regaining of 
normal blood potassium level. 


Primarily for ketosis, practitioners also find KETOSOL an excellent supportive therapy 
in milk fever and shock. Dosage is 50 to 500 cc for large animals and 10 to 50 cc 
for small animals, administered intravenously. 


Supplied In: 


12—-500 cc vials 


® NORDEN LABORATORIES uncoin, nese. 
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Now with 


FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY = 


you can control pain, 


excitement, vomiting... safely, 


effectis ely in your practice...every day 


Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 


2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 
Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. 
Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 

Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 


Pitman-Moore Company is 
sole distributor of “Thorazine’ 
to the Veterinary Profession 


°T. M. Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off., Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


PITMAN-MOORE company 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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November 24, 1957 


Dear Dr. Aitken: 


I don’t know when anything has ever pleased 
me more than did the editorial concerning me in 
the November 15 issue of the JOURNAL. It was 
beautifully done and I liked especially the “edi- 
torial comment” that came at the end. I rather 
imagine that you wrote it but if you did not, I 
would appreciate having this note passed on to 
whomever did because I am most grateful for this 
recognition by the JOURNAL of the nice thing 
that befell me. Although I am, by training, a phy- 
sician, my interests lie in the field of disease in 
general, whether this be of animals or man. As 
it has turned out, most of my work has concerned 
disease in animals and hence is encompassed in the 
field of veterinary medicine. 

It has been extremely gratifying to me that the 
veterinary profession has had the generosity and 
friendliness to adopt me almost as one of their 
own and I am proud to be thought of by that pro- 
fession as one worthy of being included. Thank you 
very much for the friendly recognition you have 


just given me in the JOURNAL. 
Sincerely, 
s/RICHARD E. SHOPE, New York, N. Y. 
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@ AUTO LEMS 
Solid metal and weather-resistant. At- 


taches to license plate or license-holder. 
314, inches in diameter. Price $2.50 each. 
DECALS 

Easy-to-apply on office doors or windows. 
3l/2 inches in diameter. Price $.25 each. 


@ LAPEL PINS 

bl ; brilliant colo: Satin-finish surface featuring the AVMA 
white $.60 each. 
Order from the 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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to calm the hard-to-handle dog 


CIBA 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


SERPASIL 


(reserpine CIBA) 


.. indicated in controlling abnormal 
emotional responses in dogs where they 
create a problem for the veterinarian and 
the owner.”’* 


Serpasil improves the. value of highly nervous 
dogs as companions'—The drug reduces fre- 
quency of barking, pacing, drooling induced by 
stressful conditions such as transportation, visi- 
tors to the home and holiday tensions and noises. 


Serpasil aids veterinarians in the management 
of hard-to-handle dogs'— Given 2 to 3 days 
beforehand, Serpasil calms nervous, vicious 
animals prior to examination, grooming, surgery 
and bandaging and... Serpasil tranquilizes 
excitable dogs being maintained in boarding 
kennels and hospitals.* 


Usual dosage: Daily dose range of 0.01 to 0.02 mg./kg. 
of body weight (0.2 mg. daily for a 20-lb. dog). Initially 
this should be divided into a morning and evening dose. 
Once the desired effect is achieved, single daily doses will 
usually suffice to maintain animals. Doses as low as half 
of a 0.1-mg. tablet are sufficient in toy breeds. 


Supplied: Tablets, 0.1 mg. (white) and 0.25 mg. (white, 
scored); bottles of 100, 500 and 1000. 


1. Karmin, L. R.: N. Am. Veterinarian 36:846 (Oct.) 1955. 2. Earl, 
A. E.: J. Am. Veterinary Med. Assoc. 129:227 (Sept. 1) 1956. 
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TELLING AMERICA ABOUT THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


AN EXPANDED CLiENT RELATIONS 


ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 


Pitman-Moore Co. 

Sioux City Serum Co. 

Sioux Falls Laboratories, Inc. 
The Southwestern Serum Co. 
Allied Laboratories, Inc. 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories 
Blue Cross Serum Co. 

Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 
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Corn States Laboratories, Inc. Laboratori 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. 
; The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Liberty Laboratories 
Norden Laboratories 
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PROGRAM FOR VETERINARIANS 


Your clients will be reading, hearing and seeing 
even more about the value of veterinary service— 
and more often—during the next 12 months. 


An expanded program of public education has now 
been launched by Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories . . . to educate animal owners always 
to call a veterinarian where animal health 

matters are concerned. This campaign covers 
nearly 3,500 newspapers, over 18,000,000 messages 
in farm magazines, more than 400 radio stations, 
and 140 television stations. Coast-to-coast, 

and year "round, it will tell over and over the 
advantages of using veterinary service—through 
Associated Veterinary Laboratories’ educational 
agency, the American Foundation for Animal 
Health. 

This continuing project is made possible 

entirely through the support of the ethical 
companies listed on the facing page. If you will 
bear them in mind, when placing your orders, 

it will be sincerely appreciated. 
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Single Injection 
Combination 


DISTEMPER 
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HEPATITIS 
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Legislative News.—Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) is scheduled to take the chair- 
manship of Ways and Means Committee as result of the death of Chairman 
Jere Cooper (D., Tenn.) on Dec. 18, 1957. This important committee is scheduled 
to begin general tax revision hearings on Jan. 7, 1958, including the Jenkins- 
Keogh tax deferment plan (see JOURNAL, Sept. 15, 1957, adv. p. 6). Also 
pending before the Committee are many bills amending social security. Mr. 
Mills, a member of Congress for 18 years, is a recognized 
authority on taxation and social security. 

Until the administration budget is turned over to 
Congress early in January, no information on money re- 
quested for specific activities in U.S.D.A., H.E.W., and 
other departments will be available for publication. It is 
understood, however, that total funds for the brucellosis 
eradication program wil! be included in the U.S.D.A. 
budget. The administration program will also include 
considerable aid to science and education, but no direct 
help to medical schools and students. With added em- 
phasis on science and engineering, Congress may not 
push the administration plan for broadening the P.H.S. 
Act to allow medical, dental schools, etc., to receive matching grants for con- 
structing classrooms (see JOURNAL, June 15, adv. p. 18; July 15, 1957, adv. p. 
10). 

It should be remembered bills not finally acted on during the First Ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress hold their legislative position in the session opening 
in January. In this connection, see JOURNAL, Dec. 15, 1957, Part 2, Business 
Session, Ninety-Fourth Annual Meeting, p. 18. 


* * * * 


Miscellaneous.—Food and Drug Administration has started an advisory 
information service designed to keep interested groups posted on rulings and 
policy statements pertaining to food, drug, and cosmetic laws. Statements 
will be published in the Federal Register from time to time, and facts will 
come largely from letters written by F.D.A. officials in answer to questions 
raised by medical groups, trade associations, and others. Reprints will be sent 
to individuals and organizations on the F.D.A. mailing list. 

Dr. Leslie Smith, a career P.H.S. officer, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of assistant administrator in the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration for health and medical affairs. He will serve as staff advisor to F.C.D.A. 
Administrator Leogh Hoegh. The A.M.A., A.H.A., and Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers urged such a post be established when, following 
a F.C.D.A. reorganization, medical personnel in the agency were left without 
clear authority or channels of communication. 

U.S.D.A. amends marketing agreement on hog cholera serum and virus. 
effective Dec. 23, 1957. Chief additions to previous marketing agreement and 
order: 

1) Handling of all hog-cholera serum and virus now declared to be in 
interstate or foreign commerce, or as directly affecting such commerce. 

2) All serum and virus handlers bidding on future business must bid only 
their effective posted price at time such bid is made. 

3) The requirement that all deliveries of 3,000 cc. or more shall be pre- 
paid has been eliminated. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has been declared modified-certified 
brucellosis-free, thus joining nine states that have already qualified for cer- 
tification. The latter are Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Gen. J. A. McCallam 
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Available in: 2, 5, 10, 25 
and 50 dose packages 


WHEN USED WITH ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
Affiliated Brand { 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Induces immediate long lasting immunity against hog cholera 


Affiliated Brand Hog Cholera Vaccine is a modified 

live virus of porcine origin. With the proper serum ’ 
dose it gives immediate protection ...is safer than 
virulent virus . . . will not spread hog cholera. Every [ia 
serial is tested for potency, purity, safety, moisture he 
and vacuum. 


Affiliated 
— =. nd AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


a> Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. The Gregory Laberatory, Inc. 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only 


Of Over 1,000 Soluble Iron Compounds Tested 
100% ABSORBABLE 


ARMIDEXAN. 


IRON DEXTRAN COMPLEX 


PROVED TO BE THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
METHOD OF SUPPLYING IRON FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BABY PIG ANEMIA 


General Prophylaxis and Growth Benefits 
Revealed by Extensive Research and Field Use 


Confined rearing, multiple farrowing and 
other modern procedures in swine raising are 
responsible for a greater incidence of anemia in 
baby pigs. The bothersome, unhealthy, old- 
fashioned methods of supplying iron to combat 
anemia are inadequate because of the uncertainty 
of effective assimilation. 


A SINGLE 2 CC INJECTION OF ; 
ARMIDEXAN SOON AFTER BIRTH: —_ T¢ five-year search for an injectable iron 


solution was successful with the introduction of 

tan | Armidexsa. Armour's iron dextran complex was 

Pneumonia and Other Diseases introduced over a year ago. Armidexan has been 

® Reduces Baby Pig Losses administered to over one million pigs and has 
@ Promotes Faster Growth produced remarkable results, 


@ Prevents Anemia 


37.8% GREATER GROWTH WITH ARMIDEXANI 


A university test lot. of Armidexan treated 
pigs were heavier, showed better bloom and 
had more vigor than the control group. Com- 


pare these weight results: 
Ce ei pigs 30days Average 15.3 lbs. 
30 days Average 11.1 Ibs. 


| 
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Armidexan’s effectiveness in preventing ane- 
mia has been thoroughly proved. Radio-tracer 
studies show that 88% of the Armidexan in- 
jected reaches the blood within 36 hours. With 
oral iron, less than 15% ever reaches the blood 
forming centers. - 


Armidexan is safe in recommended doses, 
even in day-old baby pigs. No abscesses, tissue 
damage, or lameness will result when it is used 
as directed. 


By injecting 2 cc of Armidexan within the 
first three days after birth, a number of related 
benefits have been demonstrated: 


At the End of 6 Weeks 

LIVING EVIDENCE 

THAT ARMIDEXAN 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE! 


‘These two pigs are litter mates. 
_. "The larger one received 2 cc of 
Armidexan on the third day of life. 
_ The smaller one was not treated. | . 


ARMIDEXAN IS ONE OF MOST SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP 
MENTS FOR SWINE RAISING 


IN RECENT YEARS! 


The relationship of iron deficiency to anemia 
has been established for years. However, until 
the discovery of Armidexan the relationship 
between iron deficiency and other health and 
growth problems had not been clearly known. 
The solution to a number of these problems is 
now provided by a single injection of Armidexan, 


Armidexan is manufactured under license 
of Benger Laboratories Limited. 


Scours due to hypochromic anemia are avoid- 
ed . . . Resistance to pneumonia and other 
infectious diseases is increased . . . Iron-tich 
pigs are not as subject to rhinitis, T.G.E.. and 
“bull nose” 

Tests show that Armidexan saves more baby 
pigs than oral iron methods. 

Finally, appetite is improved, growth is ace 
celerated, and better bloom is achieved. Pigs 
reach marketing weight about two weeks sooner 
than those receiving no extra iron, with resulte. 
ing feed savings. 

Substantiating data is available to the veteri- 


narian for the asking. 


v 


A Division of Armour & Company 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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You know dogs. We know meat. And Pard 
reflects this joint thinking carried out in 
Swift’s own laboratories and kennels. 

Thoroughly tested, Pard combines all the 

virtues of a really good dog food. 1) Meaty 

O will he eat it? flavor dogs can’t resist; 2) A nice balance 
between essential nutrients and the bulk 
needed for normal stools; 3) All the vital 

O can he digest it? meat protein, vitamins and minerals re- 
quired for sturdy bones, a healthy coat and 
boundless energy—plus valuable supple- 

Cj will it keep him fit? ments to promote fruitful reproduction as 
well as general canine health. 

Test Canned Pard and Pard Meal. Com- 
pare the labels. You'll find you can feed 
them separately or together with beneficial 
results—and with greater economy than 
other dog foods that lie uneaten. 


how PArd solves your 3 big feeding problems 


* CANNED PARD—with that Good Beef Taste that 
comes from beef, ground beef bone and the right 
amount of beef fat. A well balanced, nutritious feed 
formula that assures the needed minerals, vitamins 
and other basic nutrient elements. 


% PARD MEAL . . . meatiest dog-meal you can feed. Con- 
tains more protein derived from meat than any 
other leading type of dog-meal...248% more than 
the average of 5 other well-known brands. Economi- 
cal—lets you feed up to 25% less—yet maintain 
high nutrition. In 25- and 50-lb. bags . . . homog- 
enized or conventional flaked type meal. 


SWIFT & COMPANY u.s.varps CHICAGO 9, 
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Anabolin is a balanced combination of three 
key hormones. Anabolin helps overcome 
endocrine imbalance in dogs that show de- 
pression, fatigue, lowered resistance, effect 
of stress and disease, or the slowdown of 
old age. 


Hormones in metabolism — Nearly all meta- 
bolic functions depend upon, or are influ- 
enced by, the endocrine system. Anabolism, 
associated with growth and resistance to 
disease or other stresses, and catabolism, 
associated with loss of weight, lowered vigor 
and the undesirable effects of aging — both 
of these processes of metabolism are marked- 
ly affected by changes in endocrine balance. 


The Anabolin rationale — Each Anabolin 
tablet contains a balanced combination of 
thyroid globulin (Proloid*), methyltestoster- 
one and ethinyl estradiol. Thyroid globulin, 
the highly purified extract of thyroid, is a 
metabolic speed regulator influencing every 
cell in the body. The thyroid globulin in Ana- 
bolin helps overcome hypothyroidism mani- 
fested by such symptoms as sluggishness, 
obesity, poor hair quality, poor appetite. 
(Many older animals actually suffer from 
hypothyroidism, yet there may be no signs 
of thyroid deficiency.) 

Thyroid globulin also triggers into action 
the combined anabolic effects of the an- 
drogen and estrogen in Anabolin. Ethinyl 
estradiol improves cell membrane permea- 


How Anabolin 
Helps Regulate Metabolism 


Sold only through ethical veterinary distributors 


TRADE MARE 


bility, influences all body tissues by helping 
transmit nutrients through the cell wall. 
Methyltestosterone plays an equally impor- 
tant role in protein metabolism. Absence or 
inadequacy of androgen is believed to be 
responsible for loss of protein from all cells, 
muscle, and bone in the aged animal. 


The Anabolin formula — In Anabolin, the 
amounts and balanced proportion of thyroid 
globulin, methyltestosterone and ethinyl 
estradiol have been clinically selected so that 
only the desired anabolic effects are ob- 
tained. Anabolin contains Proloid (thyroid 
globulin) 16.0 mg. (‘4 gr.), methyltestoster- 
one 2.5 mg., and ethinyl estradiol 0.005 mg. 


Clinical activity of Anabolin — 


* restores muscle tone, vigor, 
and sense of well-being 
© permits better utilization of protein 
* speeds recovery following infection, 
surgery, or injury 
© improves appetite and alertness 
* restores luster to the coat 


Use of Anabolin — Anabolin is supplied in 
bottles of 100 and 500 tablets. Tablets are 
small, are easily administered either directly 
by mouth or in food. The recommended 
daily dosage is 1 or 2 tablets. Beneficial re- 
sults of Anabolin can usually be expected in 
7 to 10 days after start of therapy. 


Anabolin 


METABOLIC REG'LATOR 


‘DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
WARNER-CHILEC OTT 


~Lalbonatories MORRIS PLAINS. N. J. 
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Transistorized Power Supply 
both receiver and 
25-watt transmitter 


Long Life Transistors Replace the Vibrator. . . 
Reduce Maintenance and ‘‘Down-Time” 


Already famous for the lowest maintenance and operating costs in the 2-way 
mobile radio field, Motorola mobile radio is an even better investment now—with 
the T-POWER unit. vibrator i !...replaced by rugged long-life tran- 
sistors. Gone, too, is the problem of frequent vibrator replacement. Here is a 
mobile radio with an all-electronic power supply. 


New Mounting Flexibility with Plug-In Control Head 
. » - Same Basic Unit can be Used for Front or Trunk Mounting 


With the T-POWER radio, you are no longer restricted to one type of mounting. 
Install the complete radio, with drawer unit and plug-in control head; for under- 
ne dash mounting. For rear mounting the same basic drawer unit can be installed in 
: the trunk and connected by cable to a dash-mounted control head. And—the same 

basic drawer unit can be interchanged with the equivalent Motorola Twin-V trunk 

mount radio models operated from a 12-volt negative ground source. 


T-POWER radio is another example of Motorola’s continuing leadership in the 
practical application of transistors in mobile radio. Other tested and proved 
transistorized products include the Dynamic Microphone and Power Voice Speaker. 


‘ Get all the facts.— Write now for literature with complete information. 


MOTOROLA Communications & Electronics, Inc. 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois + A 
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Diamond 
Laboratories 
Vaccine 
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. . . resuits that have been consistently good in the 
vaccination against hog cholera in millions of swine 
with Diamond Laboratories’ Vaccine. 


. .. results that were no accident, but the result of 
continued high-level production and testing for 
sterility, potency, and safety. 


... results that were sure when used simultaneously 
with Diamond’s Anti-Hog Cholera Serum. 


. .. Diamond Laboratories Vaccine, Porcine Origin, 
Modified Live Virus, Desiccated Hog Cholera Vac- 
cine is available in 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 dose vials 
(diluent included). 
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17 oll 


EFFECTIVE 
RESULTS! 


85.4% satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained by 
veterinarians who pre- 
scribed r/d when nutri- 
tional therapy was indi- 
cated. 


Percentages 
by an test- 
ing laboratory PROVE 
the effectiveness of this 
prescription diet. 


for 


juction, growth 
and aid 
nization. 


Write for complete 
information on 


Hill Packing Company 


Tepshe, PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


c/d—epecial di- 
et for cats (16 et for cats (8 oz. 
oz. size). size). ation food. 
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The dynamic role of phosphorus in 


hwestock 


dicaicium phosphate supplies 


extra nutritional punch 


for today's high-producing farm animals 


Today’s dairy cow produces almost a 
ton more milk each year than her sister 
of 20 years ago. 

Records show that average production 
reached 6,004 lbs. per cow in 1956 — 
compared to 4,184 lbs. in 1935. This 
stepped-up production involves many 
feed factors ... requires up to 44% more 
life-giving phosphorus each day. In ad- 
dition she’s expected to drop a healthy, 
vigorous calf each year. 

Roughages and farm grains alone can’t 
meet the need for this additional phos- 
phorus. The answer, of course, is sup- 
plemental feeding with a high-efficiency 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION .... 


dicalcium phosphate...such as_ Inter- 
national’s Dynamic DY NAFOS. 

Chemically processed and _ purified 
DYNAFOS is the safe, economical way 
to assure complete phosphorus nutrition. 
100% availability means a harder-work- 
ing phosphorus for today’s livestock and 
poultry rations. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
PHOSPHORUS BOOKLET 
learn about feed phosphorus 
sources in this FREE booklet 
which gives many useful facts 
about phosphorus. Write: Tech- 
nical Service Department. . . 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Systemic Lifections 


IBIOTIC® 


(Neomycin — Polymyxin B*) | 


Synergistically Strengthened 
Broad Spectrum Antibiotic Combination 


ADVANTAGES 


@ Wide antibacterial spectrum. 


@ Synergistic—each antibiotic enhances the 
effectiveness of the other. 


@ Rapid bactericidal blood levels. 


@ Resistant organisms rarely develop. 


@ Ready to use—no mixing—stable for 2 years. 


SUrrs 


10 ec. multidose sterile vials: Each cc. contains 100 mg. 
Neomycin Sulfate and 100,000 units Polymyxin B Sulfate*. 


(*Licensed under U.S. Patent No. 2565057) 
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Clinical results in 592 dogs 


Use as a therapeutic shampoo in eczemas, , 


seborrheic dermatitis, scaly skin, otitis ex- 


terna, nonspecific dermatitis, demodectic | Weeping dermatitis 


mange, fungus infections. 


Available in 4.5 oz. and 3 Ib. jars. 


Good to 
Total 
Excellent 
Results 
(“Moist Eczema") 217 200-(92%) 


Dry dermatitis 


("Summer Eczema”) 


238 | 190-(80%) 


Seborrheic dermatitis 
(including otitis externa) 137 | 127-(93%) 


The effectiveness of FOSTEEN is provided by Sebulytic® (dioctyl sulfosuccinate, alkyl aryl 
polyether sulfonate and lauryl sulfoacetate) a new combination of surface active cleansing, 
penetrating and wetting agents with remarkable antiseborrheic, keratolytic, antibacterial 
and antifungal action—enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2% and hexachlorophene 1%. 


order FOSTEEN from these distributors 


A. J. Buck & Son 
Baltimore 13, Md. 

Arizona Veterinary Supply Co., Inc. 
Mesa, Ariz. 

Barber Veterinary Supply Co., Inc. 
Richmond 20, Va. 

Central City Chemical Consolidated 
San Francisco 5, Colif. 

Central Surgical Supply Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Chicage Veterinary Supply, Inc. 
Chicago 18, 

Columbus Serum Company 
Columbus 7, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edwards Veterinary Supply Co. 
Konses City 8, Mo. 


Frank E. Lentz Co. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Gertrude Devine Veterinary Supplies 
Goshen, Y. 


Northland Veterinary Supply Ce. 
St. Poul 4, Minn. 

Northwest Veterinary Supply Co. 
Oregon City, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Pioneer Laboratories 
Houston, Tex. 

Sharpe & Vejar Company 
Los Angeles 64, Clif. 

Standard Veterinary Products Co. 
New York 1, 

Wisconsin Biological Supply Co. 
Madison 3, Wis. 

H. C. Burns Co., Inc. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 


Write for clinical reprint and samples. Available only to the profession. 


on of Foster-Milburn Co. - 
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PHARMACEUTICS 
468 Dewitt, Street, Buffalo 


antibacterial . . . antifungal 
4 
L. A. Mesher Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. Louisville, Ky. 
Albeny, Ge. ‘Raleigh, N.C. 
Miami, Fla. Memphis, Tenn. 
Miller Veterinary Supply Co. *~ 
Fort Worth 4, Tex. * 
Sioux Falls, 5.0. 


A 


A new formulation —combines the 
: qualities of expectorant, stimulant, 
sg vitamin supplement. Gives all the 
Suciorol-s benefits of gu@iacol, ammonium chlo- 
ride and iodine, plus the replenishing 
of vitamins. Much more effective than 
guaiacol alone. Early improvement is 
marked following treatment for upper 
respiratory diseases of swine. An ex- 

é cellent supportive treatment for bovine 
PACKAGED: 12 Vb. ‘$22. shipping fever and related shipping 
fever complexes. 


Administration is very simple: add to drinking water, and allow no other water during 
treatment. Mix 1-lb. GWY-VITA to 1-gal. water to make stock solution. Swine: V2 to 2 
pints of solution to each 25 gallons drinking water. Cattle: 1 pint 

— of solution to each 12-15 gallons of drinking water. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY | ; 
THE 


NATIONAL 


CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
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For the Little Fellows 


improved 


CALF SCOUR COMPOUND 


3-WAY ANTIDIARRHEAL 


CALF SCOUR VITAFORM 


3-WAY ANTIDIARRHEAL 

PLUS VITAMIN THERAPY a 

For the Newborn 3 
The so important first ten days of life made safer—and stur- : F 
dier young animals assured when you use re 


Calf Scour Vitaform 


Calf Scour Compound 


Dependable and proven effective 
in the field, this three-way anti- 
diarrheal is used successfully in 
scours where vitamin deficiencies 


are not a problem. It... 


Preferred by many because it 
contains added vitamins to correct 
vitamin deficiencies frequently 
preceding or accompanying diar- 
rhea. A four-way antidiarrheal, it 


combines .. . 

action * Multiple sulfonamide therapy 
* Neutralizes gastrointestinal tox- * Gastrointestinal detoxification ae 

icity * Soothing, demulicent action 
* Favors healing and protects * Helps replace depleted stores pay ie 

mucosal surfaces of 8 important vitamins 
Formula: Phthalylsulfacetamide, Sulfa- Formula: Same as Calf Scour Com- cee 
guanidine, U.S.P.; Salol, U.S.P.; Bis- pound with the addition of Vitamin A, oe 
muth -Subnitrate, U.S.P.; Calcium Car- 56,000 U.S.P. units; Vitamin D, 5,600 is 
bonete; Calcium Gluconate U.S.P.; 1.C. units; Riboflavin, 10 mg.; Panto- 
Chlorobutanol U.S.P.; Irradiated Yeast; thenic Acid, .250 mg.; Ascorbic Acid, eer 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid); Special Oil 125 mg.; Pyridoxine, .010 mg.; Choline, ae 
Base. 10 mg. (Above quantities per 100 cc.) ‘B 
Ever gaining in professional acceptance, both these products have been e. 
proven effective in diarrheas of calves, lambs, kids, foals, kittens and * 


puppies. 


Available in bottles of 350 and | Improved suspension is smooth, stable, 


Order today 


LABORATOR I! 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, U.S. 
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KIDS 
| 
BABY PIGS 
KITTENS 
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Use with an extra margin of 


CONFIDENCE 


Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


U.S. PATENT RE-23746 


FORT DODGE 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. / FORE 
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The Complement-Fixation Test in Diagnosis of 
Eperythrozoonosis in Swine 


EARL J. SPLITTER, D.V.M., M.S. 
Manhattan, Kansas 


LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS of acute eperythro- 
zoonosis in swine sometimes presents diffi- 
culties because of the infrequent occur- 
rence of parasites in the blood during the 
clinical stage of the disease. A serological 
test would provide a means of confirming 
a questionable diagnosis when blood smears 
appear negative, or if the observer is un- 
certain or inexperienced in detecting the 
causative organism, Eperythrozoon suis. 

The complement-fixation (CF) test was 
investigated because of the success of its 
application in the diagnosis of bovine ana- 
plasmosis, a disease with certain similari- 
ties to eperythrozoonosis, The cr test 
developed closely follows that used in ana- 
plasmosis diagnosis.?-> 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Antigens were produced from splenectomized 
pigs which had been experimentally infected with 
E. suis. Citrated blood was obtained from the an- 
terior vena cava early in the disease when the para- 
sites were most abundant. Serum was removed by 
centrifugation, and the red cells washed three 
times in physiological saline solution. 

One volume of washed erythrocytes was added 
to 30 volumes of water saturated with carbon di- 
oxide (the latter was prepared by adding approxi- 
mately 100 Gm. of dry ice to a liter of cold, dis- 
tilled water). The resulting sediment was allowed 
to settle overnight at 3 C., and on the following 
morning was collected and washed several times 
in cold distilled water until the supernatant fluid 
was color-free. The centrifuged volume of washed 
precipitate was measured, then neutralized with 
1.2 per cent sodium bicarbonate, and dissolved in 
sufficient physiological saline solution to make a 
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final volume three times that of the precipitate. 
The antigenic material was then lyophilized and 
stored at —25 C. 

Prior to each test, the antigen was weighed and 
re-suspended in veronal bicarbonate buffered salt 
solution® at the rate of 5 mg. per cubic centimeter. 
The antigen was titrated in twofold dilutions 
against a known positive and negative serum. The 
optimum dilution of antigen was that near the 
midpoint of the range between the highest dilu- 
tion giving complete fixation in positive serum, 
and the highest dilution giving a reaction in nega- 
tive serum. Five different antigens were prepared 
by the method described, and found to be of simi- 
lar antigenicity. 

In the CF test procedure,’ reagents of the hemo- 
lytic system were standardized spectrophotometri- 
cally. The total volume was 1.5 ml. with the es- 
sential test reagents being added in 0.3-cc. 
amounts. Preliminary incubation was for one hour 
in the water bath at 37 C. An optional concentra- 
tion of hemolysin was used to sensitize a 2 per 
cent sheep-cell suspension, and the mixture then 
added to the test in 0.6-cc. amounts. After 30 
minutes’ incubation in the water bath at 37 C., 
readings were made visually and spectrophoto- 
metrically against prepared standards. Visual 
readings of 4+ (no hemolysis), 3+, and 2+ were 
regarded as positive, and 1+ or 0 (complete 
hemolysis) as suspicious to negative. Spectropho- 
tometric readings of 0 to 80 per cent hemolysis 
were regarded as positive, and 81 to 100 per cent 
as suspicious to negative. 

Serums used in the test were obtained 
from pigs in all stages of eperythrozoonosis 
and from known susceptible animals. To 
determine the specificity of the test, serums 
were also obtained for testing from 6 pigs 
affected with hog cholera, 3 suffering from 
experimentally induced carbon tetrachlo- 
ride poisoning, 8 reacting positively in 
dilutions of 1:100 or more to the Lepto- 
spira pomona agglutination-lysis test, 6 
baby pigs affected with iron deficiency ane- 
mia, 2 pigs with suspected warfarin poison- 
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ing, and 3 displaying anemia and icterus 
of unknown cause. 

Inactivation of the complementary ac- 
tivity of swine serum was investigated. In 
initial tests of positive and negative se- 
rums (including negative reacting serums 
of known carriers), no marked enhance- 
ment of the accuracy could be detected and, 
as a result, further trials were not at- 
tempted. 


RESULTS 


In 30 known susceptible pigs, the serum 
reactions were found negative at all times 
until the development of heavy parasitic 
infections and clinical symptoms. As indi- 
cated (table 1), positive cF reactions 
commenced one to seven (av. 2.5) days 
after the onset of clinical illness. Reactions 
continued to be positive for 14 to 21 days 
or longer and then became negative. As ad- 
ditional relapses occurred in these splenec- 
tomized pigs, reactions again became posi- 
tive or continued positive until abatement 
of further attacks. 

Positive reactions in end point titrations 
of serums increased rapidly as the acute 
disease progressed. The highest titers 
varied from 1:160 to 1:640, then decreased 
as the animals recovered. Three animals 


TABLE !—Complement-Fixation Diagnosis of Acute 
Eperythrozoonosis After the Onset Signs of Clini- 
cai Illness in Experimental Pigs 
Beginning of positive 
CF reactions 
day after clinical signs. 
days after clinical signs. 
days after clinical signs. 
days after clinical signs. 
days after clinical signs. 
days after clinical signs. 


No. of 


with known cases of the disease gave posi- 
tive reactions in serum dilutions of 1:40 to 
1:640. 

Fifteen nonsplenectomized pigs were ex- 
perimentally infected with E. suis to de- 
termine CF reactions in pigs with mild 
cases and those known to be carriers of the 
disease. Reactions became positive in most 
animals 13 to 30 days after inoculation and 
continued positive for one to four weeks. 
Reactions then became negative in the ma- 
jority of the animals. Negative cr tests 
were obtained consistently in 10 other pigs 
known to be carriers of the disease. 

The specificity of the test was demon- 
strated when serums of 28 pigs known to 


be affected with diseases other than acute 
eperythrozoonosis all reacted negatively. 

When bovine anaplasmosis antigen was 
substituted for E. suis antigen in the test, 
it was found that a nonspecific positive re- 
action occurred in many but not all positive 
serums. Negative serums were usually 
negative to the anaplasmosis test. Normal 
bovine red blood cell antigens gave similar 
reactions to end point titrations of positive 
serums, indicating a reaction to the 
erythrocyte stroma rather than to Ana- 
plasma. 


DISCUSSION 


The data obtained indicate that the cr 
test can be useful in the laboratory diag- 
nosis of acute eperythrozoonosis in swine. 
Serums should be obtained from pigs that 
have been sick for two or more days and, 
preferably, from several affected pigs in 
the herd. Limitations of the test should be 
recognized. 

In acute cases, the short time that de- 
tectable cr antibody has been present in 
the serum adds to the accuracy of the test. 
Positive reactions may generally be re- 
garded as the result of recent infection. 
The test, however, is of no value in de- 
termining the carrier status of an animal. 
The anaplasmosis CF test may be used in 
diagnosis; however, the reaction is ap- 
parently nonspecific and accuracy is not as 
great as when E. suis antigen is used. 


SUMMARY 


1) A complement-fixation test similar to 
that used in diagnosis of bovine anaplas- 
mosis was found useful in diagnosing acute 
eperythrozoonosis in swine. Antigens were 
prepared from carbon dioxide precipitated 
red blood cells heavily parasitized with 
Eperythrozoonosis suis. 

2) Serums from affected animals became 
positive in an average of 2.5 days after the 
onset of clinical illness, and continued posi- 
tive for approximately two to three weeks. 
Carriers of the disease were generally neg- 
ative to the test. 

3) Nonspecific positive reactions to the 
anaplasmosis CF test occurred in the ma- 
jority of serums from swine acutely af- 
fected with eperythrozoonosis. 
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United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association—1|957 

The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
U.S.L.S.A. was held in the Chase-Park Pla- 
za Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13-15, 1957, 
with Dr. G. H. Good, Cheyenne, Wyo., pre- 
siding. 

The officers elected for the 1958 meet- 
ing are: Dr. J. G. Milligan, state veteri- 
narian, Montgomery, Ala., president; Mr. 
F. G. Buzzell, livestock commissioner, Au- 
gusta, Maine, first vice-president; Drs. J. 
R. Hay, director of agriculture, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, second vice-president; A. P. 
Schneider, state veterinarian, Boise, Idaho, 
third vice-president; R. A. Hendershott, 
state veterinarian, Trenton, N. J., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF CATTLE (COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT 


Mastitis.—This is still probably the most 
costly of dairy cattle diseases in this coun- 
try. More research is indicated to deline- 
ate the most important predisposing 
factors. However, present knowledge, if 
applied with vigor, would decrease losses 
greatly. 

Shipping Fever—The shipping fever 
complex still merits our close attention; 
while Pasteurella hemolytica seems to be 
an important agent, it could produce severe 
infection only in calves that already had an 
inapparent chronic pneumonia prior to ex- 
posure. A similar lesion could be produced 
with a filterable agent. Demonstration of 
a filterable agent as a cause of a febrile 
respiratory disease in cattle and of pneu- 
monia in sheep, and the identification of a 
separate agent for bovine rhinotracheitis, 
suggest that our knowledge of shipping fe- 
ver may soon be considerably improved. 


Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis.—This 
disease continues to appear where it has 
been reported previously but in less dra- 
matic epizootics. It has been reported in 
about 30 states, ten or 12 more than last 
year. The vaccine has demonstrated that it 
has practical value. 

Virus Diarrhea and Mucosal Diseases.— 
More than one virus is capable of produc- 
ing clinical signs of illness similar to vi- 
rus diarrhea. Mucosal disease can also be 
reproduced by an infectious agent. While 
these agents are distinct from the rinder- 
pest virus, the similarity should cause con- 
tinued vigilance. 

Listeriosis.—Listeria monocytogenes has 
long been associated with fatal meningo- 
encephalitis in cattle and other species in- 
cluding man, but its importance as a cause 
of abortion and possibly of sterility in cat- 
tle had not previously been considered, In- 
apparent infection in the dam may result 
in death of the fetus in utero and abor- 
tion, or in death soon after birth. Demon- 
strating that skunks and raccoons may be 
affected during an epizootic indicates that 
wild mammals, and probably birds, may 
serve as reservoirs of the disease. Sero- 
logical methods of diagnosis are under 
study but, at present, listeriosis can be 
diagnosed only by isolation of the organ- 
ism, usually from brain cultures. 

Anthrax.—From July to mid-September 
deaths occurred in animals in three states 
as follows: In Oklahoma, 957 animals died 
in 457 herds (cattle, 886; horses, 13; sheep, 
37; swine, 19; and others, 2). In Kansas, 
670 animals died in 284 herds (cattle, 617; 
horses, 2; sheep, 2; swine, 49). In Arkan- 
sas, 80 animals died in 20 herds (cattle, 
50, and horses, 30). 

In Montana, 16 animals died on four 
premises—the first outbreak in three years 
and the first in that county since 1918. On 
the Idaho-Utah border, 11 cows died of 
anthrax—the first deaths in that area in 
20 years. 

Animals which were treated and re- 
covered are not reported since there was 
no reliable way of determining whether 
anthrax was involved. The epizootic was 
complicated by blackleg, malignant edema, 
leptospirosis, and anaplasmosis. One owner, 
who was infected when he opened a cow, 
recovered, as did a veterinarian who de- 
veloped anthrax on the back of his hand 
from an insect bite. 

In line with the general concept of an- 
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thrax, it appeared late in summer, was 
preceded by spring floods, and flies were 
numerous. Many infected animals appar- 
ently were successfully treated with large 
doses of penicillin during the early febrile 
stage. Vaccination was effective. 

Breeding Diseases.—As eradication of 
brucellosis progressed, more attention was 
given to other genital infections. 

The demonstrated possibility of wide 
dissemination of diseases such as vibriosis 
and trichomoniasis by artificial insemina- 
tion, in spite of the use of antibiotics, indi- 
cates that periodic health examinations of 
all bulls should be required. Also, breeding 
animals which carry genetic defects such 
as dwarfism, prolonged gestation, and 
epitheliogenesis imperfecta should be elim- 
inated. An epizootic form of abortion has 
been recognized in California; the nature 
of the infectious agent has not been dem- 
onstrated. 

Johne’s Disease——-Many states report 
that Johne’s disease is increasing and has 
been introduced into flocks of sheep as well 
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as herds of cattle by the purchase of in- 
fected animals. There is emphatic need of 
more research.—D. E. Jasper, Chairman, 
Univ. of California. 


TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASES OF SWINE (COM- 
MITTEE REPORT ) 


To control vesicular exanthema, hog 
cholera, and trichinosis, it is necessary to 
cook all garbage fed to swine, yet the en- 
tire swine industry is jeopardized by the 
failure of a few states to require garbage 
cooking. 

Hog Cholera.—As of June 1, 1957, 14 
states (fig. 1) did not permit the use of 
virulent virus for hog cholera vaccination, 
and none was used in two other states. In 
only ten states (9 of them in the extreme 
northeastern section, the other being Tex- 
as) was virulent virus used in 50 per cent 
or more of the pigs vaccinated. On March 
13, 1957, a bill (HR 5933) “to control the 
preparation, distribution, importation, and 
exportation of virulent hog cholera virus 

” was introduced into Congress. At a 


—Rand McNally & Co. 


Fig. |—This map shows the 14 states (black) which prohibit the use of virulent hog cholera virus. 
The numbers on the other states indicate the percentage of immunized hogs vaccinated with virulent 
virus in 1957, 
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hearing on this bill, July 24, 1957, it was 
supported by six nationwide organizations 
and opposed by a single individual, yet 
the bill was tabled. However, passage is 
expected. 

Reports on swine diseases were received 
from 32 states in reply to a questionnaire. 
All agreed that the incidence of diseases 
in swine had been reduced by discontinu- 
ing the feeding of raw garbage. 

Hog cholera was relatively prevalent in 
nine states. There was an increase over 
previous years in only one state, no change 
in nine, and a decrease in 17 states. 

Swine Erysipelas.—In all major swine- 
raising states erysipelas was a problem; 
it was serious in 12. There was an increase 
in seven states, no change in 17, decrease 
in two, while one state had no erysipelas, 
and another had not recognized the disease 
in 20 years. Since some areas are relatively 
free of erysipelas, when the relatively sus- 
ceptible swine from those areas are moved 
to where the disease is enzootic, large 
losses result. 

Atrophic Rhinitis—This condition was 
recognized as a serious problem in eight 
states, was not serious in 22, had increased 
in seven, had not changed in 12 states. 

Leptospirosis.—Leptospirosis was recog- 
nized as a serious problem in 26 states, 
had increased in nine, and one state re- 
ported none. 

Transmissible Gastroenteritis.—This dis- 
ease was a serious problem in four states; 
it had increased in two, not changed in 20, 
and had decreased in 20. 

Enteritis.—This complex was considered 
serious in nine states, had increased in one, 
not changed in 19, and was decreasing in 
two. 

Respiratory Diseases.—These infections 
were serious in nine states, increasing in 
one, unchanged in 16, and decreasing in 
two. Climate did not seem to be a factor. 

Eperythrozoonosis. — Eperythrozoonosis 
was serious in only two states, increasing 
in three, and was not recognized in several 
eastern and northeastern states. 

Brucellosis.—Brucellosis had not been 
recognized in swine in one state, its inci- 
dence was estimated at 0.1 to 4.0 per cent 
in most states, and was over 25.0 per cent 
in two states (present beliefs do not sup- 
port the contention that a large percentage 
of the swine population could be infected). 
Of the 32 states reporting, 14 had a swine 


brucellosis-eradication program, 18 did not. 
Six states were concerned with the effect 
of swine brucellosis on their bovine 
brucellosis-eradication programs. 

Vesicular Exanthema.—This condition 
had not been recognized in over a year but 
it is too early to predict that it has been 
eradicated—S. H. McNutt, Chairman, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 


TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASES OF POULTRY 
(COMMITTEE REPORT) 


Passage of the federal “Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act” in August, to be ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1959, is a milestone in ef- 
forts to provide wholesome meat products. 

Respiratory Diseases.—Newcastle dis- 
ease was less evident during the year. 
Either the vaccines were effective or the 
flocks had not been challenged. A second 
(booster) dose of vaccine was necessary to 
produce good immunity whether the vac- 
cine was administered as a dust or in 
drinking water. 

Infectious bronchitis appears to be ef- 
fectively controlled, at least in part, due to 
the widespread use of the modified live 
virus vaccines. 

Chronic respiratory disease (CRD) and 
infectious sinusitis control would seem to 
be complicated by finding that at least im- 
munological types of the PPLO exist. 
There is additional proof that infectious 
sinusitis in the turkey can be transmitted 
through the egg. Of several chemothera- 
peutic agents tested, erythromycin and 
streptomycin seem to be the more effective 
against CRD. 

Laryngotracheitis can be controlled ef- 
fectively by proper vaccination but the dis- 
ease still occurred, sometimes in vaccinated 
flocks. 

Ornithosis is being studied at four 
schools under a coordinated research pro- 
gram. The objective is improved diagnostic 
techniques and a better understanding of 
its transmission, treatment, and control. A 
direct complement-fixation test for chicken 
and turkey serum has been reported. 

Other Diseases of Fowl.—Fowl cholera 
has not recently appeared in epizootic 
form. Cholera is manifested in turkeys by 
gross changes resembling those of erysipe- 
las, emphasizing the importance of cultural 
diagnosis. 

Fowlpox was satisfactorily controlled by 
immunization by the “stick” method. 
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Avian leukosis complex showed no rela- 
tionship between the age of parents and 
the leukosis incidence in the progeny. 
However, a reduction in the rate of shed- 
ding virus as the hens became older was 
reported. Chicks from hens vaccinated 
intraperitoneally with live virus were sig- 
nificantly more resistant than chicks pro- 
duced by the same dams prior to immuni- 
zation. 

Avian encephalomyelitis (epidemic trem- 
ors) was reported to occur in chicks of 
pullets but not in chicks from old hens; 
also, there was a significant decrease in 
tremor incidence when pullets were vacci- 
nated with live glycerinated avian encepha- 
lomyelitis virus. The disease has also been 
reported in the Mongolian pheasant. 

Pullorum disease had responded to con- 
trol to the extent that complete eradication 
from the United States should be con- 
sidered. Thirty-six states have legal pul- 
lorum control requirements and 59.5 per 
cent of the chicken hatcheries are partici- 
pating in the voluntary control program 
of the National Poultry and Turkey Im- 
provement Plans. Official testings show 
that, with approximately 40 million chick- 
ens tested each year, the percentage of 
reactors has fallen from 0.24 in 1954 to 
0.045 in 1957; for turkeys it fell from 0.09 
to 0.06. 

Paratyphoid—an official testing pro- 
gram for typhimurium has been discussed. 
Turkeys have been tested for several years 
with encouraging results. 

Infectious hepatitis is a new disease of 
chickens; the causative agent, which can 
be cultivated in chicken embryos, has been 
isolated. 

Erysipelas in turkeys appeared to be 
enzootic in many areas. It was most promi- 
nent a decade ago in the extreme north- 
western states. As in swine, penicillin is 
the most effective treatment. A bacterin 
has provided reasonably good protection 
when repeated in 60 to 120 days. 

Hemorrhagic syndrome was not a major 
problem the past year. The factors involved 
in the field disease have not been estab- 
lished. 

Infectious synovitis appears to be cycli- 
cal. The virus is found in nearly all body 
tissue and may be spread through fertile 
eggs and could be recovered from chicks 6 
days old. It can be controlled with certain 
antibiotics—M. S. Hofstad, Chairman, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 


BRUCELLOSIS (COMMITTEE REPORT) 


Nine states are now qualified as modified 
certified brucellosis-free—North Carolina 
(1947), New Hampshire (1949), Maine 
(1951), Wisconsin and Washington (1956), 
and Minnesota, Delaware, Connecticut, and 
Vermont (1957). Many more states should 
reach this goal in the next two or three 
years. All must, if the United States is to 
be certified brucellosis-free by 1960. 

It is believed: (1) that more additional 
research on the whey plate test is necessary 
before its value can be ascertained; (2) 
that there be further research in conduct- 
ing and interpreting the BRT or ring test; 
and (3) that the use of the “shield and V” 
vaccination tattoo be restricted to work 
under the supervision of licensed, ac- 
credited veterinarians. The eradication of 
brucellosis in swine is encouraged, includ- 
ing the control of intrastate and interstate 
movement of swine which may be infected. 
—R. W. Smith, Chairman, Concord, N. H. 


BIOLOGICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
(COMMITTEE REPORT) 


Improved tissue culture techniques have 
made possible the development of new 
prophylactic agents. These include a modi- 
fied live virus vaccine for infectious bovine 
rhinotracheitis, to be injected intramuscu- 
larly, which has produced good results; 
and a modified virus vaccine for infectious 
canine hepatitis, which is available alone 
or combined with a modified distemper 
virus prepared from chicken embryos as a 
dual vaccine. There is also a killed canine 
hepatitis virus of tissue culture origin. A 
hog cholera antibody concentrate is being 
developed; it consists of hog cholera anti- 
bodies concentrated from anti-hog cholera 
serum by fractionation. 

A Clostridium perfringens antitoxin, in- 
cluding types B, C, and D, now available as 
a combination has value if used early. 

Leptospira bacterins are now available 
for various species (L. pomona bacterin 
for cattle, swine, horses, and sheep; and 
one containing L. canicola and L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae primarily for dogs). 

An avirulent Sternetype anthrax vaccine 
was successfully used on many thousands 
of cattle this year. It was also used ex- 
perimentally on sheep. 

An avian PPLO-diagnostic antigen has 
been produced primarily for research in- 
stitutions and laboratories. 
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Cyanacethydrazide, a formulation pro- 
duced in Great Britain, seems effective in 
removing certain lungworms from cattle, 
sheep, and swine. When given subcutane- 
ously or orally, it narcotizes the worms in 
the bronchioles, bronchi, and trachea suf- 
ficiently to permit their expulsion by the 
cilia of the epithelium. 

Hygromycin, an antibiotic, is effective 
against helminths in swine. It is produced 
from Streptomyces hygroscopicus which 
was discovered in Indiana soil. When 
given with the feed, the result is a drastic 
reduction in the production of ova as well 
as the death of worms. 

Tranquilizing drugs have been widely 
used in both large and small animals as 
chemical restraints. 

Penicillin has been beneficial in prevent- 
ing bloat when given in the feed several 
hours before the cattle are placed on cer- 
tain legume pastures. 

Iron therapy for anemia, in the form of 
an injectable iron dextran complex to be 
given intramuscularly, is especially valua- 
ble in pigs. One injection will provide the 
iron required for 50 to 60 days.—S. F. 
Scheidy, Chairman, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


RABIES (COMMITTEE REPORT) 


During the first six months of 1957, 
2,050 cases of rabies in all species of ani- 
mals were reported. This is a decline of 
272 from the same period in 1956. It in- 
cluded three human cases. In 1956 (fig. 2), 
there were 2 more cases than in 1955 
but the trend toward a reduction in dogs 
(65 fewer) and an increase in wildlife (164 
more) continued. Compared with 1946, the 
total number of cases had dropped from 
10,872 to 5,846, the canine cases from 8,384 
(78.0%) to 2,592 (45.0%), while wildlife 
cases had increased from 956 (8.8%) to 
2,079 (35.6% of all cases). Also during 
this decade, cases in livestock had dropped 
from 1,055 to 794 and in man from 22 to 
10. Rabies virus has been isolated from 
approximately 150 bats of 14 species from 
15 states. All cases in man were due to 
dog bites except one due to a cat bite, and 
one from working with rabid bats. Only 
2 were given vaccine therapy and neither 
was completed, 1 due to an extremely short 
incubation period (16 days); the other 
was terminated after seven doses, against 
the physician’s advice. 

When pups, 5 months old, were given 


chicken embryo modified living virus rabies 
vaccine, 9 of 10 which were vaccinated 
intramuscularly resisted infection nine 
months later while only 6 of 17 vaccinated 
subcutaneously resisted infection five 
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McNally & Co. 
Fig. 2—Rabies reported during 1956. Alaska reported 
15 cases; Hawaii, none; and Puerto Rico, 23. 


months later. This demonstrates the im- 
portance of intramuscular inoculation with 
this product.—V. D. Chadwick, Chairman, 
Jackson, Miss. 


CATTLE GRUB CONTROL 
(COMMITTEE REPORT) 


Research has finally produced a few 
systemic drugs which will destroy Hypo- 
derma larvae in the tissues before they 
have caused evident damage. A phosphate 
compound known as Dow ET-57 (Trolene) 
given orally (1.6 oz./1,000-lb. animal) in a 
single dose is effective. Another phospho- 
rous compound, Bayer 21/199, shows prom- 
ise and, unlike ET-57, it can be sprayed on 
the animal, being absorbed through the 
skin. Other compounds are still being 
tested.—F’. R. Koutz, Chairman, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


VESICULAR DISEASES (COMMITTEE REPORT) 


Foot-and-mouth disease (aftosa) has not 
occurred in the United States since 1929 
and vesicular exanthema was last reported 
in November, 1956. In contrast, vesicular 
stomatitis, which is now well established 
in certain areas, is believed to have existed 
in this country during Civil War days. 

A new wave of foot-and-mouth disease 
is sweeping over Europe with 89,929 in- 
fected farms in France alone. It is also 
more severe in Turkey than in the past 20 
years. 
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Vesicular exanthema has not been re- 
ported for over three years except in South 
Carolina, California (Nov., 1955), and 
chiefly in New Jersey where a garbage- 
cooking law became effective Jan. 1, 1958. 
The greatest remaining opposition to 
garbage cooking is among feeders in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. 

Vesicular stomatitis may affect an en- 
tire herd of cattle but usually only a few 
animals show signs of the disease. Teat 
lesions are most commonly reported and 
may be accompanied by drastic reduction 
in milk production for varying periods. It 
has been observed frequently in swampy, 
wooded lowlands but this year it was found 
in mountain areas of West Virginia and 
Virginia. Also, over 300 herds in south- 
eastern Oklahoma and southwestern Ar- 
kansas were affected. The term “mycotic 
stomatitis” is often used in the absence of 
vesiculation but, serologically, these ani- 
mals often are positive for vesicular stoma- 
titis, New Jersey type. 

Cooperative field and laboratory studies, 
regarding virus reservoirs and modes of 
transmission of vesicular stomatitis, con- 
tinues. Attempts to immunize against the 
disease with inactivated embryo-propa- 
gated virus require additional study.— 
F. J. Mulhern, Chairman,  U.S.D.A., 
Washington, D.C. 


ANAPLASMOSIS (COMMITTEE REPORT) 


As a result of the use of the complement- 
fixation test and slaughter of the reacting 
carrier animals, the eradication of ana- 
plasmosis from the Territory of Hawaii is 
nearing completion. The disease has also 
been eradicated from a number of herds 
in eastern and southeastern states where, 
as in Hawaii, the vectors spread the in- 
fection mechanically. Thus, it appears that 
anaplasmosis can be eliminated where: (1) 
it is not firmly entrenched; (2) the insect 
vectors transmit the disease by mechanical 
means; (3) sprays are used to assist in 
the control of the vectors; (4) surgical 
instruments, needles, tattooing equipment, 
ete., are kept sterile; and (5) where an 
intensive regulatory program is main- 
tained. 

In other areas, anaplasmosis continued 
to spread and cause heavy losses. There is 
no practical method of eradicating carrier 
ticks which transmit the etiological agent 
through the egg for many generations—as 
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long as four or five years. Slaughter of 
immune carrier cattle where there is an 
abundance of infected ticks does not seem 
practical. Parts or all of 11 western states 
are affected by tick-borne anaplasmosis. 
The committee recommends that the ARS 
conduct an experimental test and slaughter 
program on a heavily infected ranch where 
ticks are abundant. 

A standard procedure for the anaplas- 
mosis complement-fixation test has been 
developed.—John Christensen, Chairman, 
Davis, Calif. 


Drug-Marketing Evils——Drugs are dis- 
covered, manufactured, and tested by sci- 
entific methods, but they are marketed 
through a blend of personal and social mo- 
tives. In the 30 years from 1905 to 1935, 
new drugs were introduced into the “Phar- 
macopeia of the United States” at an aver- 
age of six per year; in the succeeding 20 
years, at an average of 37 annually. 

Combining drugs has added to the physi- 
cian’s dilemma. As of November, 1956, 29 
marketed preparations contained two anti- 
biotics, 20 contained three, eight contained 
four, and four contained five antibiotics 
each. Whether there is a good reason for 
the use of any of these 61 mixtures is 
questioned. There are 33 different antihis- 
timinic drugs being sold, all having prac- 
tically identical actions, but different 
names and dosages. Similar excesses are 
found with vitamins, antispasmodics, and 
tranquilizers. 

Physicians are advised: (1) to learn the 
mechanisms by which drugs work rather 
than heeding what somebody says they will 
do, (2) to remember the generic name 
which tells something about the drug, and 
(3) to avoid substituting drugs for diag- 
noses.—J.Am.M.A. (Oct. 12, 1957): 657, 
688. 


Behavior in Castrated Starlings.—The 
aggressive behavior of animals of various 
species usually decreases when they are 
castrated or their social rank increases 
when they are injected with testosterone. 
However, no change in activity or rank oc- 
curred in 16 male starlings which were 
castrated and, three to five weeks later, 
were given different doses of testosterone. 
Their aggressiveness may result from an- 
drogen from a different source.—Science 
(Aug. 9, 1957): 253. 
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Fig. | — Chronic suppurative dermatitis in a Pointer showing 
acanthosis and alopecia before (left and center) and after (right) 
treatment 


Fig. 2 — Suppurative dermatitis of long standing in a Dachshund, 
before (left) and 12 days after onset of treatment (right). 
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DURING THE HOT MONTHS of the year, 
especially in areas such as the gulf coast 
region of Texas where the temperature and 
humidity are relatively high, dermopathic 
cases constitute a significant aspect of 
small animal practice. It has been shown 
that high temperature and humidity weak- 
en the defensive powers of skin.*-* It has 
also been shown that removal of the pro- 
tective surface film is an important factor 
in producing dermatitis in man® and ex- 
ternal otitis in cats.® 

Besides adversely affecting the protec- 
tive mechanisms of the skin, high tempera- 
tures are favorable to the propagation of 
many ectoparasites, such as fleas, ticks, 
mosquitoes, blowflies, lice, and others. The 
bites of these insects are sometimes re- 
sponsible for initiating pathological changes 
which make bacterial invasion of devi- 
talized skin possible. 

Many chemotherapeutic agents designed 
to allay pruritus, control ectoparasites, dry 
lesions of moist eczema, and encourage the 
healing of such lesions are available. This 
is a report on a new preparation, Fosteen,* 
a cream shampoo that combines 2 per cent 
salicylic acid, 2 per cent micropulverized 
sulfur, and 1 per cent hexachlorophene 
with a _ specially effective antiseborrheic 
base consisting of sodium lauryl sulfoace- 
tate, sodium alkyl aryl polyether sulfonate, 
and sodium dioctyl sulfosuccinate. It seems 
to combine the desired qualities and, in 
addition, has an agreeable odor. 


EFFECT OF SHAMPOO ON DERMATOSES 


In our clinic, this shampoo has been used 
in well over 300 cases of specific and non- 
specific dermatoses in dogs and cats. It has 
proved to be superior to any other thera- 
peutic shampoo we have used, including 
selenium sulfide and cadmium sulfide. It 
has been used—either by itself or in com- 
bination with specific fungicides, bacteri- 
cides, acaricides, or systemic therapeutic 


Dr. Trevimo is an instructor in the small animal clinic, 
Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. 

*Fosteen is the product of Westwood Pharmaceuticals, 
Division of Foster-Milburn Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Use of a Therapeutic Shampoo in Small 
Animal Dermatoses 


G. S. TREVINO, D.V.M. 
College Station, Texas 
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agents—in moist eczema, seborrheic der- 
matitis, suppurative dermatitis, demodectic 
mange, and ringworm. In the last two con- 
ditions, it has little curative effect but, by 
dissolving sebaceous plugs and removing 
surface debris, it enables the acaricide or 
fungicide to act more effectively. Moreover, 
the product is pulicidal and pediculicidal, 
and it appears that it may be lethal to the 


larvae of Trombicula, the common chigger 


mite. 

Method of Application——The animal's 
coat is first thoroughly moistened. Then a 
small amount of the shampoo is rubbed in- 
to the coat, particularly on the affected 
areas, to produce a lather which is then 
rinsed off completely. The shampoo is again 
applied and the lather is left for ten min- 
utes before it is rinsed off. The frequency 
of application depends on the condition be- 
ing treated. 

Moist Eczema.—After the hair sur- 
rounding the lesion has been clipped, the 
animal is bathed with the shampoo once 
daily for two or three days. This is usually 
followed by dryness of the lesion and al- 
layed pruritus. A soothing ointment or 
cream may then be applied to soften the 
scabs and some restraint appliance is uti- 
lized to prevent self-mutilation. 

Seborrheic Dermatitis——Dramatic im- 
provement is observed in animals with 
seborrheic dermatitis after two or three 
baths with the shampoo. These are given 
either on successive or alternate days, de- 
pending on the response. 

Suppurative Dermatitis ——Most pyogenic 
bacterial infections respond favorably to 
the shampoo. Acneform lesions tend to dry 
and disappear after a few applications. Be- 
tween baths, some bactericidal ointment or 
solution may be employed. The results of 
treatment of chronic cases are illustrated. 
A female Pointer, 10 years old, with sup- 
purative dermatitis, acanthosis, and alo- 
pecia (fig. 1, see insert on opposite page) 
was treated for approximately four weeks, 
and a male Dachshund, 4 years old, with a 
chronic infection of the skin (fig. 2, insert, 
opposite page) was treated for two weeks. 

Demodectic Mange.—In this condition, 
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the shampoo is not employed by itself. It 
is a valuable adjunct in that it permits the 
acaricide to penetrate the skin more ef- 
fectively. This treatment has been used in 
43 cases of generalized demodexia with 
gratifying results. 

Ringworm.—lIn the treatment of ring- 
worm, it is necessary to remove the scabs 
overlying the lesions before applying the 
fungicidal agent. Although this shampoo 
has only limited fungicidal powers, its 
cleansing and keratolytic actions make it 
useful between treatments with the fungi- 
cide. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The use of this new therapeutic sham- 
poo, Fosteen, does not obviate concomitant 
therapy with corticosteroids, other hor- 
mones, antihistamines, prescription diets, 
sedatives, specific parasiticides, and bac- 
tericides. It is not a panacea for all dis- 
eases of the skin and should not be ex- 
pected to be effective when the skin 
disorder is merely a manifestation of sys- 
temic disease. However, when used accord- 
ing to directions in the conditions men- 
tioned, it is of value. No toxic effects were 
noticed. In 4 animals, the product was left 
on the skin for 24 hours with no untoward 
effects. However, this manner of using it 
should not be routinely employed, since it 
may result in marked keratolysis and xero- 
derma and, in some sensitive animals, 
particularly pups, some irritation may be 
provoked. When dispensed, it should be put 
in glass ointment jars with plastic caps, 
since an undesirable chemical reaction oc- 
curs when the product is put in metallic 
ointment packages. 
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ET-57 (Trolene) for Demodectic 
Mange—A Case Report 


VANCE L. SANGER, D.V.M., M.S. 
Wooster, Ohio 


Recently it was announced that a single 
oral dose of the chemical, ET-57 (Tro- 
lene*), destroyed most of the migrating 
grub larvae in cattle. These favorable re- 
sults in cattle stimulated an interest in 
treating demodectic mange in dogs with 
the same product. Through correspon- 
dence,?* it was learned that this drug had 
been used in dogs with demodectic mange 
at the recommended oral dose of 100 mg. 
per kilogram of body weight once weekly, 
but with only moderate success. The 
topical form of the drug was also known 
to be effective against some ectoparasites 
of dogs.? Since the drug was known to be 
relatively nontoxic even in large doses,?* it 
was decided to use both the oral and top- 
ical preparations simultaneously and at 
higher levels than had been used. 

A 15-lb. male Beagle, 1 year old, with 
demodectic mange was obtained from a 
kennel in which mange was a problem. (A 
litter mate had recently died from the dis- 
ease in spite of extensive treatment.) This 
dog had been hospitalized and treated for 
three months with many preparations but 
was becoming progressively worse. He was 
thin, listless, and the front legs, muzzle, 
ears, throat, chest, and flanks were de- 
nuded and ulcerated. Mircroscopic exam- 
ination of skin scrapings revealed many 
mites (Demodex canis) in each field. The 
dog was also infected with hookworms and 
whipworms and suffered from chronic 
diarrhea. 

On March 3, he was scrubbed for 15 
minutes with hot water and soap and the 
skin was thoroughly massaged. After be- 
ing dried, every visible lesion was scrubbed 
vigorously with gauze soaked in the topical 
preparation until the skin was a bright 
cherry red, after which 2.0 Gm. (1,000 
mg. active drug) of the oral preparation 
was given in gelatin capsules. During the 
next 18 days, treatment was repeated six 
times and an additional 4.5 Gm. was given 
orally (table 1). 

On March 19, three deep skin scrapings 


From the Department of Veterinary Science, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Wooster. 

*Trolene was furnished by the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., in topical form, M 946 (a 5% preparation) 
and oral form, M 941 (a 50% emulsion). 
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TROLENE FOR DEMODECTIC MANGE 


TABLE i—Treatment of a 1-Year-Old Beagle with 
ET-57 (Trolene) for Demodectic Mange 


Date Topically* Orally** 
3-3-57 Treated 2.0 Gm. 
3-5-S7 Treated 
3-7-57 Treated 0.5 Gm. 
3-10-57 Not treated 1.0 Gm. 
3-11-57 Treated a > 
3-14-57 Treated 1.0 Gm. 
3-18-57 Treated 1.0 Gm. 
3-21-57 Treated 1.0 Gm. 
*ET-S7 for topical application (5% solution); **for 


oral administration (50% emulsion). 


revealed 2 dead mites but on March 22, one 
day after a warm water bath with a sele- 
nium sulfate solution, six deep skin scrap- 
ings from the worst affected areas, all of 
which drew blood, were negative. The skin 
lesions were healed, the hair was growing 
in all the areas, and the dog had gained 3 
Ib. The diet throughout the experiment 
consisted of cooked lean meat, whole milk, 
and dog biscuits. 

The dog was not treated for hookworms 
and whipworms since it was thought that 
the ET-57 given orally might eliminate 
these parasites. However, at the end of the 
experiment, both hookworm and whipworm 
ova were found in the stools, and the 
diarrhea continued. On March 31, the dog 
was again bathed, using the selenium sul- 
fate solution, and sent home. Nine weeks 
later, there were no signs of mange. Con- 
clusions should not be based on the treat- 
ment of 1 animal and an observation 
period of only nine weeks, but the apparent 
recovery was so prompt and complete that 
it should be reported. 

There was no evidence of intoxication 
and, since toxicity studies on dogs had 
been made,?* no effort was made to do any 
clinical laboratory studies such as blood 
counts or urinalysis. The dog may have 
been anemic but, if so, the condition did 
not interfere with recovery. 

This drug might also prove to be ef- 
fective against the larval form of Dirofi- 
laria immitis and other migrating larvae. 
If research should prove that these larvae 
are susceptible to the action of ET-57, 
then dogs could be given periodic prophy- 
lactic treatment for heartworm. 
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Sexual Odor in Boar Meat 


After 15 weeks on experiment, at the 
University of Idaho, male hogs which aver- 
aged 291 lb. were slaughtered (3 per 
group), and samples of loin from each 
were boned, roasted, and judged for odor 
and flavor. 

Meat from boars fed 50 mg. of stilbes- 
trol daily for the 105 days had slightly 
more odor and flavor than did meat from 
early castrated barrows. When boars were 
either fed 10 mg. of stilbestrol daily, or 
were castrated at the beginning of the ex- 
periment and injected with 10 mg. of tes- 
tosterone daily, the meat of both groups 
had slightly stronger odor and flavor than 
did meat from the previous group. Meat 
from boars treated only by surgical re- 
moval of the preputial diverticulum at the 
start of the experiment had about double 
the odor and flavor of the barrow meat but 
less than two thirds as much as untreated 
boar meat. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in the groups, in gains, weight of 
testes, or concentration of epididymal 
sperm.—Abstr. in J. of Anim. Sci. (Nov., 
1957): 1024. 


Poliomyelitis in Mice Prevented by a 
Drug.—Mice inoculated intraperitoneally 
with poliomyelitis virus, type 2, were less 
susceptible (46 of 117 survived) when four 
daily injections with diazouracil were 
started the day before infection, than when 
started two days after infection (13 of 119 
survived). However, the drug did not pro- 
tect monkeys. The drug may act by inter- 
fering with the nucleic acid metabolism 
involved in virus replication but this re- 
mains to be proved.—Science (Nov. 29, 
1957): 1115. 


Desalting Sea Water by Freezing.—Sea 
water can be purified for drinking and for 
irrigation by freezing, but equipment will 
have to be vastly improved before it can 
be done economically. At the freezing 
point, the water freezes out of a salt solu- 
tion, leaving behind constantly increasing 
concentrations of the salts. At present, 
1,000 gal. can be desalted by freezing at a 
cost of $2.32, and by distillation at a cost 
of $1.94. For drinking, the cost would have 
to be less than 40 cents, and for irrigation 
less than 12 cents, per 1,000 gal.—Sci. 
News Letter (Nov. 23, 1957): 328. 
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Diagnosis of Leptospirosis from Urine Specimens by 
Direct Culture Following Bladder Tapping 


ROBERT W. MENGES, D.V.M., M.P.H.; MILDRED M. GALTON, Sc.M.; 
ANNA D. HALL, B.S. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE CURRENTLY ACCEPTED procedure for 
isolation of leptospiras from urine is an in- 
direct method which involves the inocula- 
tion of laboratory animals, with subsequent 
multiple cardiac punctures and culture of 
the animal blood. This method is necessary 
because urine specimens are frequently 
contaminated, even though collected with 
sterile catheters. This paper describes a 
method by which urine may be obtained 
without contamination from living animals, 
or at necropsy, for direct inoculation into 
a culture medium. 

During field studies on leptospirosis in 
animals, it was apparent that a better iso- 
lation technique was needed. The animal 
inoculation method involved so much work 
that it was necessary to limit the number 
of specimens cultured to five or ten at any 
one time. For example, if ten urine speci- 
mens were cultured, each was inoculated 
into 3 hamsters or a total of 30 hamsters. 
Approximately five blood samples were 
taken from each hamster, a total of 150 


um, and isolations have been made as early 
as the fifth day after inoculation. 

Another disadvantage of the animal in- 
oculation method is the possibility that the 
animals used may be natural carriers of 
leptospiras. Leptospira ballum has com- 
monly been found among laboratory white 
mice® and this animal should not be used 
for isolation. Leptospira icterohaemorrha- 
giae has been reported to be common 
among laboratory rats,‘ and natural in- 
fection with this serotype has occurred 
among guinea pigs.? In Europe, Leptospira 
grippotyphosa has been isolated from nat- 
urally infected hamsters.* Adequate studies 
have not been made on other laboratory 
animals to determine whether they are 
natural carriers of leptospiras. 


METHODS 


Direct Culture of Urine from Living 
Animals—In living dogs, the urine samples 
were obtained by puncture of the bladder 


TABLE |—Findings by Direct Urine Culture and by Microscopic Agglutination Tests of Serum from 
a Canine Leptospira Canicola Carrier and from 4 Pups Experimentally Infected with L. Canicola 


Leptospira canicola titer 


Rise Peak 


Fall 


Study 512 


A) Canine N 
L. canicola + 
carrier 
N 


1,024 2,048 512 1,024 4,096 1,024 $12 256 128 


| 


1 2 

experimenzally + 1 2 1 1 3 
infected with % 100 100 100 25 100 100 
L. canicola Cc 0 0 0 0 0 


B) Pups 


2 1 
67 25 67 7 
0 0 1 


eSnnicoen 


Sen 


N=Number of urine specimens cultured; + =leptospiras isolated; %—percentage positive; C—contaminated. 


blood specimens. Each specimen was in- 
oculated into a minimum of four tubes of 
medium, a total of 600 tubes. Darkfield 
examinations were made at two weeks and 
four weeks, 1,200 examinations. Frequent- 
ly, one to two months lapsed before isola- 
tions were made. In contrast, urine ob- 
tained following bladder tapping can be 
cultured directly into four tubes of medi- 


From the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, Bureau of State Services, Com- 
municable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga. 


through the abdominal wall. The bladder 
could be tapped with the animal in a stand- 
ing position (fig. 1), but the best results 
were obtained by suspending the animal by 
its hindlegs (fig. 2, 3). The abdomen was 
thoroughly swabbed with 70 per cent al- 
cohol. Then with a sterile, dry 10-ml. sy- 
ringe and a 3-inch, 20-gauge needle the 
bladder was punctured and 3 to 5 ml. of 
urine withdrawn. Three drops of urine was 
inoculated immediately into each of four 
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screw-capped tubes (16 mm. x 125 mm.) 
containing 5 ml. of Fletcher’s semisolid 
medium.' 

If the bladder is nearly empty, it is im- 
possible to obtain urine. However, most 
sick dogs have full bladders. Attempts to 
tap the bladder should be started early in 
the morning. If no urine is obtained, the 
animal should be given exercise and water 
to drink; then bladder tapping should be 
tried again in one half to one hour. 

Direct Culture of Urine at Necropsy— 
The necropsy should be done as soon after 
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death as possible. Isolations will probably 
not be made if the animal has been dead 
longer than one hour.‘ Prior to necropsy, 
small animals were dipped into 10 per cent 
liquor cresolis solution for 15 minutes. 
Large animals were swabbed with the so- 
lution. Sterile instruments were used to 
remove the skin; then with another set of 
sterile instruments the muscle and peri- 
toneum were removed to expose the viscera. 
With a sterile dry 2.0-ml. syringe with a 
34-inch, 25-gauge needle, the bladder was 
punctured, urine withdrawn (fig. 4), and 


Fig. |—Tapping the bladder of a male dog in a standing position. 
Fig. 2—Tapping the bladder of a male dog in a suspended position. 
Fig. 3—Tapping the bladder of a female dog in a suspended position. 

Fig. 4—Tapping the bladder of a guinea pig at necropsy. 
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3 drops inoculated immediately into each 
of four screw-capped glass tubes (16 mm. 
x 125 mm.) containing 5 mi. of Flet- 
cher’s semisolid medium. 


DISCUSSION 


The bladder-tapping technique on liv- 
ing animals has been used satisfactorily on 
dogs and probably can be used on most pet 
animals, sheep, swine, goats, and young 
calves. It was tried on 1 cow without suc- 
cess. The technique at necropsy may be 
used for surveys at packing plants, wild 
animal surveys, or as a routine procedure 
in necropsies. 

The technique has been used at necropsy 
on 48 cattle, 15 rats, and 60 experimentally 
infected guinea pigs. In living animals, it 
has been used on 20 dogs and 1 cat. Lep- 
tospiras were isolated from the urine of 5 
(33%) of the 15 rats, 26 (43%) of 60 
experimentally infected guinea pigs, 7 
(47%) of 15 dogs, 4 (57%) of 7 urine 
specimens from a known canine Leptospira 
canicola carrier (table 1), and from 29 
(62%) of 47 urine specimens from 4 ex- 
perimentally infected dogs. 
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Acids Increased in Malaria-Containing 
Erythrocytes.—Erythrocytes infected with 
malaria parasites were found, at Rocke- 
feller Institute, to contain greater quanti- 
ties of two nutrient acids, the vitamin 
folic acid and the closely related folinic 


acid, than do normal cells. In duck erythro- 
cytes containing malaria parasites, which 
produced severe infection, there were five 
to ten times the normal amount of these 
acids, a third of which was in the para- 
sites, and the rest in the cytoplasm. Some 
antimalarial drugs may be effective by 
interfering with the parasites’ use of the 
two growth acids.—Sci. News Letter (Nov. 
30, 1957): 342. 


Skin of Bovine Embryo Used for Human 
Grafting—The skin from a 3-month-old 
bovine embryo, while not as effective as 
frozen or fresh human skin, has given a 
satisfactory covering as a graft on man 
for about eight days. All grafts except 
those from an identical twin eventually 
slough. Mucous membrane the 
stomach and intestines of animals has also 
been used in grafting on animals and on 
one man. These transplants grew well but 
continued to have a slick, velvety surface. 
—Sci. News Letter (Nov. 28, 1957): 329. 


Sodium Diuresis Induced by a New 
Drug.—tThe adrenal cortex secretes a num- 
ber of steroidal hormones which increase 
the tendency of the renal tubules to re- 
absorb sodium. Aldosterone, the most im- 
portant one, promotes the conservation 
of sodium when it is deficient, but also is 
implicated in producing edematous states, 
such as congestive heart failure. The ad- 
renal may also elaborate a sodium-losing 
hormone. Two synthetic sodium-losing 
steroids with an antagonism to aldosterone 
have been produced. They are particularly 
beneficial since they increase sodium ex- 
cretion without affecting potassium levels. 
—Science (Nov. 15, 1957): 1016. 


Congenital Virus Infections.—A case of 
intrauterine chicken pox in an infant is 
reported; also, smallpox, measles, and 
mumps have occurred within the first few 
days of life, indicating virus passage 
through the placenta. However, pregnant 
women have had chicken pox and other 
viral diseases without transmitting the 
disease to the fetus——Brit Med. J. (Nov. 
2, 1957): 1063. 


Peracute Frothy Bloat was quickly re- 
lieved in 15 sheep by giving silicones orally. 
—Vet. Bull. (Nov., 1957) : Item 3357. 


The Incidence of Anaplasmosis in Wyoming 
GEORGE M. THOMAS, M.S. 


Laramie, Wyoming 


ANY PROGRAM for the control of anaplas- 
mosis is dependent upon its recognition 
and concentration in an area. Until the de- 
velopment of the anaplasmosis complement- 
fixation test, this necessarily had to be 
based upon recognition of clinical cases and 
the detection of marginal bodies in the red 
blood cells of infected animals. With the 
development of the complement-fixation 
test, an entirely dependable survey tool has 
been made available. The test is reported to 
be 98 per cent accurate.” 

Surveys to determine the incidence of 
anaplasmosis have been conducted in var- 
ious states. During the last eight months 
of 1955 and first six months of 1956, a to- 
tal of 8,500 cattle were tested in California, 
Missouri, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Washington.* Of the total tested, 6,507 
were negative, 243 suspect, and 1,788 re- 
actors. The incidence of the disease ranged 
from no reactors in the state of Washing- 
ton to 45.6 per cent in eastern Oregon. 
Tests were also reported in progress in the 
states of Maryland, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Montana. Of the 9,000 cattle tested for 
anaplasmosis in Montana, approximately 10 
per cent were classified as reactors, and a 
slightly higher percentage designated as 
suspects.’ 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Blood samples used for anaplasmosis 
tests in this study were submitted to the 
Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory, by 
veterinary practitioners, for the brucellosis- 
agglutination test during the period June, 
1956, to April, 1957. After being tested for 
brucellosis, clear, nonhemolyzed samples 
were selected at random from each herd, 
and the serums preserved with 5 per cent 
phenol solution to a final concentration of 
0.5 per cent. 

The procedure of the complement-fixa- 
tion test as used here® is essentially the 
same as that used by the U.S.D.A. (BAI) 

Mr. Thomas is associated with the Animal Disease Erad- 
ication Branch, Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., where Dr. D. O. Manley is veterinarian 


in charge. 
The author acknowledges the technical assistance and 


for the diagnosis of dourine and glanders. 
Anaplasmosis antigen was supplied by the 
Animal Disease and Parasite Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
Beltsville, Md. The readings were recorded 
as to degree of hemolysis with 4-plus indi- 
cating no hemolysis, 3-plus, 2-plus, and 1- 
plus indicating 25, 50, and 75 per cent he- 
molysis, respectively. Complete hemolysis 
was recorded as negative. 


RESULTS 


A total of 6,700 serum specimens from 
388 Wyoming beef and dairy cattle were 
subjected to the anaplasmosis complement- 
fixation test (table 1). The serums repre- 
sented cattle from 20 of the 23 counties in 
Wyoming (fig. 1). Of the 6,700 serums 


Fig. 1—Distribution of positive anaplasmosis com- 
plement-fixation tests, June, 1956, to April, 1957. 


tested, 702 (10.48%) were classified reac- 
tors, and 176 (2.62%) were designated 
suspicious. 


DISCUSSION 


The original objective of this study was 
to perform tests on a minimum of 1 per 
cent of the total cattle population in each 
county. This would have represented ap- 
proximately 11,000 of the 1.1 million cattle 
and calves on Wyoming ranches. How- 
ever, this goal could not be attained in all 
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TABLE !-—Anaplasmosis Complement-Fixation Tests Performed on Serums from Wyoming Counties 


June, 1956, to April, 1957 


County 


Big Horn 
Fremont 
Hor Springs 
Park 


Washakie 
Campbell 
Crook 


Sweetwater 
Converse 
Goshen 
Laramie 
Niobrara 
Platte 


~~ “Torals 


~~ ‘*Reactors and ‘Suspects. 


counties because the number of blood sam- 
ples received was regulated by the progress 
made with the brucellosis-testing program. 
As a result, less than 1 per cent of the cat- 
tle were tested from 14 counties and, in 
several instances, the number was inade- 
quate. Positive tests, however, were dis- 
closed in all of these counties with the ex- 
ception of Laramie and Teton. One per 
cent or more of the cattle were represented 
from Big Horn, Hot Springs, Park, Wash- 
akie, Lincoln, and Uinta counties. No cattle 
were tested from Sweetwater, Natrona, 
and Johnson counties which have approxi- 
mately 91,000 cattle, and anaplasmosis is 
known to exist in Johnson county. 

In Uinta county, 48.31 per cent of 979 
cattle in the eight herds tested were in- 
fected. These herds were scattered through- 
out the county, and only one of them had 
been known to be an anaplasmosis problem 
herd. No infection was found in the 247 
cattle tested from 15 herds in Laramie 
County. 

With an over-all percentage of 13.10 per 
cent infection for the state, anaplasmosis 
would appear to be state-wide and of con- 
siderable economic importance. 


SUMMARY 


Of a total of 6,700 serum samples repre- 
senting 388 Wyoming beef and dairy cattle 
tested for anaplasmosis, 702 (10.48%) 
were classified as reactors, and 176 
(2.62% ) as suspicious. 


Positive tests ranging from 0.49 to 48.31 
per cent were obtained from cattle in 18 
of the 20 counties surveyed. 
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Virus Infection and Congenital Malfor- 
mation.—Rubella (German measles) in- 
fection during the first trimester of preg- 
nancy was once believed to cause congeni- 
tal malformation of 50 to 100 per cent of 
live-born infants. More recent investiga- 
tion shows this to be excessive. Of 46 
women thus infected, fetal deaths occurred 
in 12 (26.1%), there were three stillbirths 
(6.52%), three congenitally defective in- 
fants (6.52%), and 28 normal children 
(61% ).—J. Am.M.A. (Oct. 12, 1957): 675 
and 688. 


62 
Herds Cattle Infections* 
FY represented tested Reactors Suspicious (%) 
63 822 2i 15 4.38 
cl 26 430 33 6 9.07 
16 331 20 0 6.04 
53 555 18 4.68 
BB 17 248 45 4 19.76 
ae 16 293 18 1 6.48 
25 408 2 0 0.49 
Peet! Sheridan 24 410 i 4 3.66 
Cae: Weston 1 43 ll 2 30.2% 
( Lincoln 7 1,151 109 23 11.47 
Sublette 3 10 2 0 20.0 
Teton I 93 0 0 0 
Uinta s 979 360 113 48.31 
Albany 3 76 1 0 1.36 
i Carbon 4 129 36 0 27.91 
il 174 0 6.32 
il 47 2 0 4.26 
; 15 247 0 0 0 
nape 3 26 1 0 3.85 
13 228 1 0 4.39 
388 6,700 702 176 13.10 


Chemotherapeutic Control of Experimental Babesial and 
Anaplasmal Infections in Cattle in Brazil 


ERNESTO RANALI, D.V.M.; GERARDO SUAREZ GONZALEZ, D.V.M.; 
GEOFFREY W. RAKE, M.B.; WALTER L. KOERBER, Ph.D. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Sao Paulo, Brazil 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN cattle disease com- 
monly called “tristeza” has been studied by 
Esquibel,*® in Brazil, and Lignére,’ in 
Argentina. It is an acute or chronic in- 
fectious disease, being actually a mixed 
infection of both babesiasis and anaplas- 
mosis. The erythrocytes contain bodies of 
the infective agents Babesia bigemina, 
Babesia argentina, and Anaplasma margi- 
nale, which are transmitted by the tick 
vector Boophilus microplus. Imported cat- 
tle and their progeny are especially sus- 
ceptible. 

In Brazil, a successful program for the 
protection of imported cattle susceptible to 
both diseases has been to give the animals, 
while they are in quarantine, a subcutane- 
ous injection of blood from an animal car- 
rying all three agents. The inoculated ani- 
mals are subsequently observed for febrile 
reactions and appearance of parasites in 
the erythrocytes, which usually occurs in 
eight to 11 days for Babesia, and in 21 to 
38 days for Anaplasma. As soon as the 
first febrile reaction is observed, the ani- 
mals are usually treated with parasiticides 
such as Acaprin, acriflavine, or trypan 
blue. The temperature usually returns to 
normal, but the infection is not completely 
destroyed and the animals become immune 
carriers. They are then challenged with 
infected ticks carrying the agents of ba- 
besiasis and anaplasmosis. If found free 
of any clinical manifestations of “tristeza” 
for one month, they are released. 

The drugs mentioned, which have been 
used in the past for chemotherapeutic con- 
trol of babesiasis during premunition, have 
a number of disadvantages. Some produce 
phlebitis, liver damage, and sometimes 
photosensivity, whereas others produce 
undue side effects, due mostly to para- 
sympathetic stimulation which necessitates 
the simultaneous use of other drugs. Still 
others result in discoloration of muscle 


Dr. Ranali is with the Departamento da Producao Ani- 
mal de Sao Paulo, Brazil. Drs. Suarez and Koeber. are 
with E. R. Squibb and Sons, S. A., Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
and Dr. Rake is at the School of Veterinary Medigine, 
Philadelphia. 


tissue so that, after slaughtering, the meat 
shows an undesirable bluish tint. 

A new chemotherapeutic agent, p,p’- 
diguanyl-diazoamino-benzene (Ganaseg*), 
is used in the treatment of trypanosomiasis 
and babesiasis but is ineffective against 
anaplasmosis. Studies conducted in Africa’ 
have shown the efficacy of a single intra- 
muscular injection (1-3 mg./kg. of body 
wt.) of this drug. There was no undue re- 
action. 

Investigations in the United States?-*.5.** 
have shown that relatively large doses (50- 
100 mg./kg.) of the broad-spectrum anti- 
biotics, chlortetracycline (Aureomycin), 
oxytetracycline (Terramycin), and tetra- 
cycline, could result in complete elimination 
of the carrier state of anaplasmosis in cat- 
tle. Since resistance against anaplasmosis 
is based on survival of some parasites in 
the treated animal, it was decided to test 
tetracycline at relatively small doses (2-5 
mg./kg.) for controlling the febrile reac- 
tions which are often followed by more 
severe, though less frequent, complications 
during premunition. It had been reported® 
that small doses of oxytetracycline (0.5-6.0 
mg./kg.) were useful during the course of 
premunition against bovine anaplasmosis 
in Brazil. The object of this study, there- 
fore, was to test the efficacy of p, p’- 
diguanyl-diazoamino-benzene and _ small 
doses of tetracycline hydrochloride (Stec- 
lin**), respectively, in the chemotherapeu- 
tic control of experimental babesial and 
anaplasmal infections, as produced during 
premunition of susceptible cattle in Brazil. 


METHODS 


The study was conducted at the Sao Palo Agua 
Branca quarantine station during routine premuni- 
tion of imported cattle. No untreated controls 
were available and, therefore, negative results in 
fever control at low drug dosage levels have to be 
considered as controls in the described experiments. 
The animals used were all imported pregnant cows 
of the Holstein type. They were infected: by sub- 


*Ganaseg is produced by Squibb, New York, N. Y. 
Ie is a. yellow, amorphous, gra@@lar, synthetic ‘chemical, 
soluble in water. 
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cutaneous injection of 5 cc. of blood from an old, 
constantly tick-infected carrier, which showed posi- 
tive smears for B. bigemina, B. argentina, and A. 
marginale (Giemsa stain). The inoculated animals 
were kept in individual tick-free stalls. Rectal tem- 
peratures were taken twice daily. After an incuba- 
tion period of eight to 11 days, the temperature 
generally rose, accompanied by the appearance of 
Babesia in the erythrocytes. When the temperature 
reached 39.5 C. (103.1 F.) and more than 3 per 
cent of the erythrocytes were infected, intramuscu- 
lar injections with the diguanyl-benzene compound 
(7% aqueous suspension) were commenced, The 
return of the temperature to 39.5 C. or less within 
24 hours was considered a criterion of successful 
treatment. If this did not occur, the animals were 
treated again. 

Usually, 21 to 38 days after experimental infec- 
tion, the same animals showed a second rise of 
temperature due to an increase of A. marginale. 


General weakness and lack of appetite also oc- 
curred. The criterion used for beginning the treat- 
ment with tetracycline hydrochloride was a tem- 
perature of 40 C. and at least 3 per cent of the 
erythrocytes showing Anaplasma. The return of 
temperature to 39.5 C. or less within 48 hours, 
with no temperature rise for five days thereafter, 
was presumed to indicate successful treatment. 

One week after the normal body temperature 
was re-established, all animals were infected with 
B. microplus carrying B. bigemina, B. argentina, 
and A, marginale, and kept under observation for 
at least four weeks. Three normal control animals 
were used to demonstrate the presence of virulent 
Babesia and Anaplasma in the ticks used for the 
challenge. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Babesiasis.—An _ orienting experiment 
was conducted to establish the minimal 


TABLE I1—Use of Ganaseg During Premunition Against Babesiosis 


Days between 
infection and 


normal temp. 


Repeated 
treatment 
dose (mg./kg., 
i.m.) 


Dose 
return to (mg./kg., 
i.m.) (group %) 


= 


6 
5 
7 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
6 
5 
4 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 1 
7 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
3 
4 
5 


*Animals without febrile reaction and Babesia counts below 3 per cent (No. 19, 36, 52) not included. 


tween in- Recovery 
Months fection 
No.* (kg.) | (approx.) treatment 
3 300 9 11 = 
4 300 0 13 2.0 
: 310 1 12 
: 6 300 10 1.0 oe 37.5 
ms 9 380 il 2.0 
: 10 390 11 2.0 
16 350 11 2.0 
; 42 400 13 2.0 
38 380 il 
35 380 10 
21 390 13 1.5 
14 380 11 1.5 cons 75.0 
28 420 il 
20 380 11 1.5 
10 
44 
$1 11 oe 
27 10 
26 10 ae 
25 10 
23 11 2.0 100.0 
22 2 
18 11 
7 12 
10 
47 13 
13 il 
46 11 
$3 12 
2.5 on 100.0 
39 once 
11 
4s il 
49 10 
‘2 10 
10 
17 12 
24 10 ia 
ag 48 10 3.0 oes 100.0 
41 10 
29 10 os 
34 11 
37 10 
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effective dose of the diguanyl-benzene drug 
under existing conditions. Single animals 
were injected intramuscularly with 0.75 
mg./kg., 2 mg./kg., 3 mg./kg., and 5 
mg./kg., respectively. Under conditions of 
the final test, the 2 mg./kg. dose appeared 
the minimal dose which would insure 
elimination of fever. One animal was given 
four intramuscular injections of 2 mg./kg. 
for four days without any toxic reactions. 
The results obtained are summarized 
(table 1). 

As indicated, no febrile reactions were 
observed in 3 animals, so they were given 
no chemotherapeutic treatment. All 3 
showed positive blood smears for babesi- 
asis and anaplasmosis and were later re- 
sistant to the tick challenge test. There- 
fore, the premunition in these cases can be 
considered ideal. All of the 44 remaining 
cows had febrile reactions accompanied by 
presence of Babesia in the erythrocytes, 


TABLE 2—Use of Tetracycline During Premunition Against Anaplasmosis 


an average of 9.1 days (8 to 11) after the 
injection of blood from the immune car- 
rier. 

Of 8 cows given 1.0 mg./kg. of the drug, 
the fever reaction was eliminated in 3 
(37.5%), whereas 5 had to be treated 
again with 2.0 mg./kg. With the 1.5 
mg./kg.-dose, the fever was eliminated in 
6 of 8 cows (75%), while 2 needed re- 
treatment. In the second treatment, 1.5 
mg./kg. of the drug was used so that in 
both groups the animals which needed re- 
peated treatment received a total of 3.0 
mg./kg. p,p’-diguanyl-diazoamino-benzene. 
In the groups of animals given 2.0, 2.5, and 
3.0 mg./kg. of the drug, respectively, the 
febrile reaction was eliminated in ll, 
within 24 hours. All of the 47 cows were 
four to seven months pregnant when this 
study was started, yet none aborted. 

Anaplasmosis.—The results obtained in 
the tetracycline treatment of the disease 


Elimination 


28 
32 
13 37 39 
a 23 26 
22 29 30 
49 32 35 
14 33 37 
39 
39 21 23 
38 22 23 
21 22 23 
11 26 29 
50 21 26 
46 24 27 
26 31 37 
15 26 31 
9 33 39 
29 28 29 
4 34 39 
24% 24 34 7.0 i.m.-2.5 i.v. 
48 34 40 2.5 i.v. 
18 38 40 
16 37 39 
5 35 38 
3 33 34 
10 37 39 
23 37 39 
8 31 33 2.5 iv. 100.0 
40 38 40 
12 36 39 
$2 37 39 
7 35 39 
$1 32 34 


“Animale without and count below 3 per com (We. 17, 19, 20, 34, 35, 36, 45, 


47, and 53) not included; **i.m. = intramuscular; i.v. = intravenous. 
Excluded from evaluation due to complications and insufficient information. 


—— 
Days between Tetracycline Repeated es: 
Days between infection and dose treatment after first ae 
Animal infection and return to (mg./kg.) dose (mg./kg.) treatment a 
No.* treatment normal temp. and route route (group %) 

43 30 35 2.5 
28 22 31 2.5 iv. ic 
37 28 31 
27 21 25 2.5 i.m.** 62.5 
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occurring from infection with A. margi- 
nale, in the same cattle which previously 
had reacted to babesiasis and had been 
treated with the benzene compound, are 
shown (table 2). 

Of the 47 cows, the 9 which had no 
febrile reaction and showed blood counts 
of Anaplasma less than 3 per cent were not 
treated with tetracycline. They were chal- 
lenged with ticks at the same time as the 
drug-treated. animals and showed complete 
resistance. This might indicate a relatively 
low virulence of the Anaplasma of the car- 
rier, or a high degree of resistance of some 
of the animals. Cows 19 and 36 had also 
failed to show clinical reactions to the 
babesial infection. All of the remaining 38 
cows had febrile reactions accompanied by 
the presence of Anaplasma in the erythro- 
cytes, an average of 30.4 days (21 to 38) 
after being given the injection of blood 
from the immune carrier. 

Fever was eliminated in all 12 cows in- 
jected intravenously with 2.5 mg./kg. of 
tetracycline hydrechloride, but in only 5 
of 8 animals (62.5%) when the same 
amount was given intramuscularly. In the 
other 3 cows, the temperature rose again 
to 40 C. within three to eight days after 
‘he first intramuscular injection, accompa- 
nied by a rise in Anaplasma counts; they 
were again given 2.5 mg./kg. intravenous- 
ly. When doses of 5.0 and 7.0 mg./kg. of 
tetracycline hydrochloride were given in- 
tramuscularly, fever was eliminated from 
all 11 cows. 

With doses of 2.5 mg./kg. of (efracy- 
cline, there were no undue reactions 
whereas, with the larger intramuscular 
doses, edema developed at the site of in- 
jection. This might have been due to the 
use, in relatively superficial intramuscular 
injections, of concentrations of tetracycline 
hydrochloride (pH 2.5) higher than 5 per 
cent. Therefore, when using more than 2.5 
mg./kg., it would be preferable to inject 
the drug in different sites. 

Of 6 cows treated orally with 12.5 
mg./kg. of tetracycline, 4 (66.7%) showed 
elimination of fever, whereas 2 needed 2.5 
mg./kg., intravenously, to normalize the 
temperature. Cow 24, which was given 
12.5 mg./kg. tetracycline orally, showed a 
temperature of 38.9 C. 48 hours after 
treatment. When her temperature again 
rose to 40.5 C. 48 hours later, she was 
given 7 mg./kg. intramuscularly. Her tem- 
perature remained elevated, so another 2.5 


mg./kg. was given intravenously. She 
then aborted and, after another 48 hours, 
the temperature returned to normal. Due 
to this complication, this animal was ex- 
cluded in the final evaluation of data. 

The data seem to indicate that the use 
of 2 to 3 mg./kg. of p,p’-diguanyl-diazo- 
amino-benzene, intramuscularly, and 2.5 
mg./kg. of tetracycline hydrochloride, in- 
travenously, can serve as effective and 
practical therapy to control the undesirable 
clinical reactions which frequently occur in 
Brazil during the course of premunition in 
susceptible imported cattle against babesi- 
asis and anaplasmosis. 


SUMMARY 


1) The minimal effective single dose of 
p,p’-diguanyl-diazoamino-benzene (Gana- 
seg), which resulted in 100 per cent 
elimination of the clinical manifestations 
of babesiasis in cattle, was 2.0 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight, given intramus- 
cularly. None of the doses employed cleared 
the blood of Babesia bigemina and Babesia 
argentina completely. 

2) Of 47 imported cows, 4 to 7 months 
pregnant, experimentally infected with B. 
bigemina, B. argentina, and Anaplasma 
marginale during the course of premuni- 
tion, babesiasis appeared at an average of 
9.1 days, anaplasmosis at 30.4 days, each 
indicated by a fever. The babesiasis was 
treated with the benzene compound; the 
anaplasmosis with tetracycline. No cow 
aborted after the first treatment. 

3) Tetracycline hydrochloride (Steclin), 
2.5 mg./kg. given intravenously, resulted 
in 100 per cent elimination of fever with- 
out any undue reactions. When given in- 
tramuscularly, 2.5 mg./kg. resulted in 62.5 
per cent, whereas 5.0 and 7.0 mg./kg. re- 
sulted in 100 per cent elimination of fever. 
The larger doses produced edema at the 
site of injection. Doses of 12.5 mg./kg., 
given orally, eliminated fever in 66.7 per 
cent of the treated animals without any 
apparent ill effect. 

4) The animals thus treated showed 
complete immunity against reinfection 
when exposed to ticks carrying B. bige- 
mina, B. argentina, and A. marginale. 
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Radiological Hazards to 
Veterinarians 

Chronic exposure to ionizing radiation 
from low-voltage sources is known to pro- 
duce damage to living tissue. The occupa- 
tional exposures resulting in damage 
among physicians, dentists, medical fluoro- 
scopists, and operators of shoe-fitting 
machines is known. The extent of occupa- 
tional exposure to veterinarians was not 
definitely known until this survey. 

There are 193 registered veterinary es- 
tablishments employing about 300 persons 
in the New York metropolitan area. In 60 
of these establishments, selected at ran- 
dom, a study was conducted on 74 veteri- 
narians, six assistants, and one kennelman 
whose work was almost entirely with 
household pets. Of this group, 30 veteri- 
narians performed radiography only, 14 
did fluoroscopy only, 29 did both, and 8 
did no x-ray work. 

Protective equipment, such as leaded 
rubber gloves and aprons, were available 
for 66 of the persons occupationally ex- 
posed to radiation but frequently they 
were in poor condition and seldom were 
they used consistently. No lead control 
panels or other metal shielding designed 
to protect workers, such as the operator of 


the machine or the holder of the animal, 
were used anywhere. In most places, 
during radiography the animal was strapped 
down or held by an assistant or by the 
owner. The assistant was, thereby, exposed 
to the higher-intensity scatter rays near 
the beam and, at times, inadvertently to 
the beam itself. The veterinarian usually 
operated the machine and, thus, was far- 
ther away from the rays but, because of 
generally limited working space, it was 
found that he still received considerable 
radiation. 

Veterinarians engaged only in radiogra- 
phy usually use machines operating at a 
fixed voltage and current which produce 
x rays of stable quality and intensity, only 
the time factor being variable. Such users 
were predominantly recent graduates or 
older practitioners who had _ sustained 
previous damage. Those using the fluoro- 
scope regularly were found to expose their 
torsos to high-intensity scatter rays and 
their hands, forearms, and eyes to the 
primary beams for appreciable periods, No 
veterinarian budgeted the _ radiological 
work-load to limit his exposure. Although 
many expressed knowledge of the possible 
hazard, the working habits of most did not 
reveal any practical appreciation of the 
risk. 

The survey of one third of the veteri- 
nary establishments in the greater New 
York metropolitan area revealed the ex- 
istence of a potentially hazardous condi- 
tion in a considerable proportion of the 
establishments. Actual damage from radia- 
tion had occurred to some veterinarians. 
Fluoroscopy presents greater hazards than 
radiography and is more extensively used. 

It is recommended by those making this 
survey that the x-ray unit used for veteri- 
nary purposes be of modern design and 
maintained in good repair. The cone should 
be adequate but small enough to occupy 
the smallest possible area. Low-energy rays 
should be eliminated from the primary 
beam by metal disc filters and the working 
areas should be shielded to minimize scat- 
ter. Radiography should supplant fluor- 
oscopy wherever possible. Shielding should 
be employed to protect the operator, and 
animals should be anesthetized and 
strapped in place in preference to being 
held. Personnel should be rotated wherever 
the weekly exposure is in excess of 75 mr. 
—Abrahams et al. in A.M.A. Arch. Indust. 
Health, 14, (1956): 521. 
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Comments on Veterinary Practices by a 
Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


ROBERT F. WILLSON, D.V.M., and STEPHEN R. KELLEY, D.V.M. 


AWARENESS of the increasing importance 
of good veterinarian-client relations has 
led the Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation to take a major step toward keep- 
ing its professional finger on the pulse of 
public attitudes toward veterinary practi- 
tioners. 

To accomplish this, the president of the 
Michigan V.M.A. appointed a Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee, the first such lay group 
in the 75-year history of the association. 
After considerable study, a committee of 
three lay persons from various professions 
were selected, persons who had been in con- 
tact with veterinarians as clients, as co- 
workers in community service, or in other 
activities. 

The committee was asked to advise the 
association on matters affecting the vari- 
ous areas represented by the members to 
help the association determine public opin- 
ion regarding the veterinarian, and to 
coldly and analytically point out the errors, 
fallacies, and sins of omission or commis- 
sion of the veterinary profession. 

The three persons selected to serve on 
the committee were a dog breeder, a man- 
aging director of a humane society, and a 
dairy farmer. The dog breeder, like the 
other two members of the committee, uti- 
lizes veterinary service regularly. He does 
not diagnose or treat diseases in his own 
dogs or in the pups that he sells. He re- 
fers his customers to some ten or 12 vet- 
erinarians in a large metropolitan area, 
on the basis of location of the residence 
of his customer. The managing director 
of the humane society has, for many 
years, come in contact with literally hun- 
dreds of veterinarians. The dairy farmer 
also utilizes veterinary service regularly. 

At the first meeting of the Advisory 
Committee, attended by the three lay mem- 
bers, the president, vice-president, and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Michigan V.M.A., 
the lay members were fully apprised of 
the purpose of the committee. They were 


Dr. Willson is executive secretary and Dr. Kelly is 
president of the Michigan Veterinary Medical Association. 
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asked to freely criticize the veterinary pro- 
fession in all of its phases. 

The following items were gleaned from 
this first meeting: 

1) Nothing disgusts a client so much as to en- 
ter a dirty, cluttered, poorly lighted waiting room. 

2) A dirty, ill-smelling hospital warrants only 
one visit by the average discerning client. 

3) A shabby, unshaven veterinarian with dirty 
hands and nails does not inspire confidence. 

4) “Passing the buck” to an assistant is merely 
another way of admitting that you don’t know how 
to conduct your practice. 

5) An assistant should not over-sell services; 
the client may feel that the assistant is only trying 
to justify his salary. 

6) Honesty at the time of diagnosis is sincerely 
appreciated. Humane societies receive many com- 
plaints that “the vet has kept them coming when 
the animal should have been put to sleep on the 
first visit.” 

7) Cats should be accepted as patients. Many 
veterinarians either refuse to treat, or at best half- 
treat, a sick cat. Cat owners are a group unlike any 
other group in the world—they are your biggest 
boosters or your worst enemies. 

8) Tact and diplomacy at the time of the death 
of an animal is one of the most important custom- 
er contacts which you have. A harsh, cold attitude 
engenders dislike and subsequent poor advertising. 
The veterinarian should take the time to explain 
the probable or possible cause of death in simple, 
understandable terms. 

9) Many persons in need of veterinary services 
shop for prices by telephone. A wide divergence 
in fees completely confuses the client. The com- 
mittee strongly advised a standardization of fees, 
or the veterinarian should only quote fees for 
standard services such as rabies immunization, dis- 
temper and hepatitis protection, and simple, un- 
complicated ovariectomies. 

10) Some provision should be made on an area 
basis for availability of the veterinarian for house 
calls. It was suggested that a veterinarians’ tele- 
phone exchange should be considered. 

11) The farmer member of the committee indi- 
cated that the veterinarian increased his prestige 
by dispensing drugs, standard remedies, and feed 
additives from his office. The farmer would rather 
go to the veterinarian’s office for his stock reme- 
dies than patronize the druggist or feedstore. 

12) The general observation of all three of the 
committee members was that people are more in- 
telligent today, and it behooves the veterinarian 
to keep abreast of the times. He must be able to 
converse intelligently with his client on all of the 
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newer advances in the field of medicine. It was 
also suggested that the local veterinarian should 
take part in community services, such as the 
grange, 4-H clubs, service clubs, and community 
chest drives. 

The authors recognize that it is too early 
to attempt to draw any clear-cut conclu- 
sions from the results of the first meeting 
of the committee; however, there is cer- 
tainly an indication that formation of such 
a committee is worthwhile. If the commit- 
tee will help keep our professional heads 
out of the sand by focusing attention on 
our common sins and omissions, much will 
be accomplished. If we are making mis- 
takes and entertaining false impressions of 
client attitudes, we should recognize these 
faults and attempt to correct them. 


Hereditary Ataxia in Smooth-Haired 
Fox Terriers.—During the last 15 years, a 
locomotory disturbance characterized by 
ataxia has been observed in some strains 
of Smooth-Haired Fox Terriers in Sweden. 
Affected dogs usually show the first signs 
at about 4 months of age and gradually 
become worse until they have great diffi- 
culty in moving. It is advisable to destroy 
affected dogs. 

Pedigrees of animals known to carry 
this gene have been examined and the 
probable frequency of the condition has 
been calculated. Cases of ataxia must be 
carefully investigated because of the possi- 
bility that factors such as distemper, feed- 
ing, trauma, parasite infestation, and 
toxic agents might be involved. Since 
ataxia in Smooth-Haired Terriers is 
hereditary, a systematic elimination of the 
responsible gene should be undertaken.— 
G. Bjérk et al. in Vet. Rec., 69, (Sept. 14, 
1957): 871. 


Pulmonary Adenomatosis in Man.—Pul- 
monary adenomatosis is characterized by 
large intrapulmonary nodules of epithelial 
alveolar cells which merge into a tumor 
and give rise to metastases. Bronchorrhea 
appears only in typical bilateral form with 
expectoration of a foamy, watery, trans- 
parent fluid, 300 to 3,300 cc. daily. Later, 
the fluid becomes purulent and finally hem- 
orrhagic. Six cases are reported from 
Uruguay. The three men with bilateral in- 
volvement died of asphyxia; necropsies 
showed large numbers of metastases in 
several viscera and metaplasia of the muci- 
parous alveolar cells. The three cases in 


women were unilateral and two of these 
were subclinical—J.Am.M.A. (Oct. 12, 
1957): 741. 


Radiographs of Intervertebral Disks 
(Diskography).—A method of direct visual- 
ization of intervertebral disk in man, by 
injection of contrast medium into the sub- 
stance of the disk, is reported in 508 disks 
in 254 patients. Since it yields positive 
evidence rather than the indirect evidence 
from myelography, it seems to be a more 
accurate diagnostic test—New England J. 
Med. (July 4, 1957): 6. 


Dogs and Fatty Acid Odors.—Dogs 
trained to pursue a man by his scent lose 
interest when butyric or other similar 
acids, which give off an odor of decaying 
animal tissue, are placed in their path. The 
dogs stop, roll, rub shoulders on the spot, 
and abandon the pursuit. These odors are 
disagreeable to man but dogs evidently find 
them interesting.—Sci. News Letter (Sept. 
28, 1957): 200. 


The Dairymen’s Fertilizer Cooperative, 
Inc., in Los Angeles County, Calif., has 
launched a plan under which every stock- 
holder’s corrals will be cleaned at regular 
intervals of 21 days and the manure stock- 
piled until sold for fertilizer. It is estimat- 
ed that the 105,000 cows in the county 
would produce about 1.2 million cubic 
yards of manure a year which, if placed 
on a football field, would cover it to a 
depth of over 600 feet. The disposal prob- 
lem is the result of the disappearance of 
thousands of acres of truck crops and 
orchards due to the influx of suburbs and 
industries. The profits from the fertilizer 
are expected to defray all costs, and the 
frequent yard cleaning should control flies 
and reduce losses from mastitis and foot 
infections in cows.—West. Dai. J. (Sept., 
1957): 21. 


Acute Mesenteric Lymphadenitis.— 
Emergency laparotomy on 500 patients 
(83 children), suspected of having acute 
appendicitis, revealed acute mesenteric 
lymphnoditis in six children under 14 years 
of age. Each suffered acute abdominal 
pain, vomiting or diarrhea, high fever, and 
marked leukocytosis. Histologically, the en- 
larged nodes showed hyperplastic lympha- 
denitis—J.Am.M.A. (Nov. 9, 1957): 1330. 
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Swigery aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


THE TECHNIQUE of freezing semen was 
first developed in England, and our organi- 
zation became interested in it due to the 
potential increased service that we could 
render to our members through its use. 
We started freezing semen for the first 
time early in 1953. In February, 1954, we 
started our first technician on the 100 per 
cent use of frozen semen. Other technicians 
were started during the latter part of 
1954 and we have continued to change 
until all of our technicians are now using 
only frozen semen. At the beginning, the 
rate of conception with frozen semen was 
somewhat lower than that with liquid 
semen, but we were able to improve our 
techniques of freezing and storing until 
today our rate of conception is as high, if 
not higher, than it was with liquid semen. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


After the semen is collected, it is exam- 
ined to determine the total number of liv- 
ing sperm cells per cubic centimeter. This 
is accomplished by the use of the photelom- 
eter and a microscopic study of diluted 
semen to count the individual sperm cells 
that are moving, abnormal, or dead in each 
field. The semen is then diluted so that the 
quantity to breed 1 cow contains at least 
20 million sperm. It is then placed in an 
ampule to be frozen. 

First of all, the semen is diluted with 
50 per cent of the diluting material, which 
contains antibiotics, and is allowed to stand 
in a cold room at a temperature of 41 F. 
for about six hours. The dilution is then 
continued, with the remainder of the dilut- 
ing material containing sufficient glycerin 
to make 7.5 per cent of the total diluting 
material. 

The diluting material containing the 
glycerin must’ be added slowly because 
glycerin is ‘toxic to the sperm. Td accom- 
plish this, the diluted sémen is placed#6n 
an oscillating table and tHe diluting “ma- 
téfial containing thée“glycerin is placed: in 
fanné a raek ‘above the 
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semen. With the table shaking gently, the 
diluting material is allowed to pass into 
the diluted semen 1 drop at a time. This 
requires about 45 minutes. 

The diluted semen is allowed to stand for 
12 to 14 hours and is then placed in the 
container in which it will be frozen. 

Two types of containers are being used 
—glass, of various types, and plastic am- 
pules. More semen is being frozen in glass, 
I believe, than in plastic containers. 

We are using glass ampules on which a 
labeling machine prints the bull’s regis- 
tered name and number, after which they 
go into an oven to be baked at 400 F. for 
30 minutes. A Popper ampule filling-and- 
sealing machine then fills and seals the 
ampules at the rate of 60 a minute. 

The ampules are placed on trays, which 
hold 20 ampules each; they are then placed 
in the automatic freezing machine.* 

This machine has an alcohol bath which 
is cooled to 41 F.—the same temperature 
as the cold room—so there will be no 
change in temperature when the trays of 
ampules are removed from the cold room 
and placed in the alcohol bath. The ma- 
chine is connected by pipe to a tank of 
liquid CO,. The machine also has a small 
electric motor which runs a small propeller 
to keep the alcohol constantly circulating 
around the ampules. The machine has a 
cam with a little rotary on the edge which 
automatically controls the amount of CO, 
entering the alcohol tank. We are thus able 
to maintain a constant rate of freezing and 
to have the temperature drop from 41 F. 
to —70 F. in a matter of 35 minutes. The 
machine is then disconnected, from both 
ny electric current and the tank of liquid 

D2,, and is pushed into the mechanical stor- 

ify unit where the trays are transferred 
into a box that maintains a temperature 
of ~118 F*’ The final stage of the freezing 
takes place in this box. 


DISCUSSION 
Frozen semen. is a boon to,the dairy in- 
dustry, makipg,+t, much easier,for a dairy- 
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through an artificial breeding association. 
It has made it possible to use semen for a 
year or two after death of the bull. 

Many dairymen today are freezing 
semen from their herd sires and using it 
as an insurance policy in case of sterility 
or death of the bull. Others are using the 
frozen semen program with their own bulls 
to make it possible to continue breeding 
while the bulls are on the show circuit. 

_We have attempted to cooperate with 
breeders of both dairy and beef cat- 
tle through a custom semen-freezing pro- 
gram so they can have frozen semen avail- 
able. While the technique of freezing 
semen is not difficult, it is a program that 
must be handled carefully. One must have 
the right kind of equipment to assure 
the high quality of semen needed to give 
good rates of conception. 

There are many different means of stor- 
ing frozen semen, such as dry ice, me- 
chanical and dry ice, mechanical and liq- 
uid nitrogen. As far as we know, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have the tempera- 
ture at least —100 F. to maintain semen 
of good quality. Whether lower tempera- 
tures will maintain a higher quality of 
semen for a long period remains to be 
proved. 


Transportation and Fertility of Bulls.— 
No evidence of reduced fertility, caused by 
the transportation of 36 bulls, was previ- 
ously reported. Additional studies of. 60 
mature bulls of six breeds confirms the 
original finding. The average nonreturn 
rates of the 60 bulls was 70.7 per cent 
during the month before transportation 
and 70.3 per cent during the month after 
being transported distances of 300 to 2,000 
miles by train, truck, or airplane without 
use of suspensory supports for the scro- 
tum—J. Dai. Sci. (Oct., 1957): 1367. 


Maintaining Pregnancy in Ovariecto- 
mized Ewes with Hormone Injections.— 
Because of the many embryonic deaths in 
the first 18 days of pregnancy in ewes, 49 
ewes at the University of Wisconsin were 
bilaterally castrated 84 hours after breed- 
ing and were given vario s hormone in- 
jections daily oyntil slaughte ed on day 25. 
Of 14 ewes given 1 or 2 a of proges- 
terohe pus 0.01 dr 0.02 "the. estradiol 
daily, none were fdund ‘frenant: of 44 
given only (28%) wé¥e 
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pregnant; of 21 given 1.0 mg. of proges- 
terone plus 0.25 yg. of estrone, 14 (67%) 
were pregnant; and of 18 uncastrated and 
untreated control ewes, 14 (78%) were 
pregnant, Twins were present in 8 controls 
and in no treated ewes. The weight of the 


‘ embryo in ewes given progesterone and 


estrone was, unexpectedly, significantly 
heavier than those of untreated ewes.—J. 
Anim. Sci. (Nov., 1957): 986. 


Time of Placentation in the Cow.—In a 
study of the uteri of 28 dairy cows, at 
Kansas State College, there were no pla- 
cental attachments at 27 days of gestation. 
Between days 31 and 34, the chorioallan- 
tois nearly filled the pregnant horn and 
caruncles were being formed on it by the 
pressure of enlarged loops of uterine cap- 
illaries. Firm cotyledons with interlocking 
septa and villi were produced by day 38. 
As the membrane extended into the non- 
pregnant horn, cotyledons continued to 
develop until about the ninetieth day of 
gestation—J. Anim. Sci. (Nov., 1957): 
1043. 


Effect of Stilbestrol on Shoats 

When stilbestrol pellets were implanted 
subcutaneously in the ears of 136 shoats, 
in doses ranging from 30 to 60 mg., effects 
on the genital organs were visible in one or 
two days. The vulvas became edematous 
and hyperemic, the teats in both barrows 
and gilts were enlarged (3 times heavier), 
and sexual activity was increased. The hy- 
peremia of the vulvas regressed in a month 
but they remained enlarged. One barrow 
had a mild rectal prolapse nine days after 
implantation. 

At slaughter, the ovaries of controlled 
gilts averaged 4.15 Gm., while those of 
treated gilts were either enlarged and 
cystic (av. 48.0 Gm.) or atrophied (av. 1.03 
Gm.). Enlarged ovaries contained no cor- 
pora lutea but the follicies often were 1.5 
to 3.0 cm. in diameter. The seminal vesicles 
of treated barrows averaged 20.3 Gm., 
compared with 1.3 Gm. in controls. The 
treated shoats gained more slowly (1,40 vs. 
1.54 bh. daily) but -required slightly less 
feed per pound of gif than did cdftrols. 
The back fat was significantly less, and the 
loih and ham density slightly greater:in 
the treated shoats.—J,.,.Anim...Sci. 4 
1957): 901. 
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Clinical Data 


Some Effects of Hygromycin on Early Natural Infections 
of Ascaris Lumbricoides in Swine 


WILLIAM D. LINDQUIST, Sc.D. 


MOST SWINE ANTHELMINTICS are directed 
toward the removal of ascarids after they 
have made their migration through the liver 
and lungs and have returned to the intes- 
tine to mature. However, much damage is 
done during the migratory phase of the 
infection, as shown by liver lesions, ver- 
minous pneumonia, and failure to gain 
properly. An anthelmintic which would 
stop this infection prior to migration of 
larvae, if widely used, could practically 
eliminate ascarid disease. 

In experiments with mice, the migratory 
phase of Ascaris lumbricoides was pre- 
vented with high doses of piperazine-Hcl.' 
However, continuous low levels of a 
piperazine complex failed to produce the 
same effect in swine infected experimen- 
tally and naturally.*® 

Hygromycin B was reported to be effec- 
tive against certain nematodes of swine.*:® 
Therefore, it seemed worthwhile to investi- 
gate the potential value of hygromycin B 
against the migratory phase of A. lum- 
bricoides and, at the same time, record 
weight gains of naturally infected pigs, 
with and without hygromycin B, compared 
to worm-free pigs without the antibiotic. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The drug used was hygromycin B (Hygromix*), 
containing 2,400,000 units of hygromycin B per 
pound. It was used at the level of 5 lb. per ton of 
complete swine starter ration, mixed into a premix 
in a “small batch” mixer, and then further mixed 
for 15 minutes in a 1-ton capacity commercial 
spiral mixer. The hygromycin B feed was all 
mixed at one time in a 1,000-Ib. lot. 

Fifteen pigs, 9 Chester Whites and 6 Duroc- 
Jerseys, were taken soon after farrowing from the 
litters of 4 scrubbed sows. They were raised in 
screen cages and fed a synthetic diet. In the past 
five years, neither liver scars nor worms were ever 
demonstrated in more than 20 pigs from this 
source used as ascarid-free controls in experiments. 

At the beginning of this experiment, the pigs 
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were about 7 weeks old. Ten of the 15 pigs were 
confined in a thoroughly disinfected tiled room 
with a concrete floor, and were fed the normal 
starter ration from new metal self-feeders. After 
13 days, 5 of the pigs were moved to the west ex- 
perimental infective lot and continued on normal 
starter ration throughout the experiment. The other 
5 were left in the same room on the normal ration 
and served as controls. 

The third group of 5 pigs was confined in a 
similarly prepared room but were fed the hygro- 
mycin B mixed feed for 13 days prior to being 
moved to the east experimental infective lot where 
they continued on the antibiotic mixed feed. 

One pig from each group was killed by elec- 
tricity at approximately weekly intervals. Each was 
opened and its viscera were examined and removed 
to a refrigerator. The livers were photographed as 
soon as practicable. The contents of the small in- 
testine were screened, through a combination of 
40- and 60-mesh brass screens, and the material 
collected was flushed into large, clear glass cas- 
serole dishes. This material was carefully ex- 
amined, using a probe over a transilluminator, 
for tiny early Ascaris larvae as well as for larger 
worms. 

The infective pastures used, ¥g acre each, were 
separated by a fence. Shelter was provided in the 
east pasture by a small building, in the west pas- 
ture by a group of trees and bushes. During the 
experiment, there were several hard rains and tem- 
peratures varied from 60 F. at night to over 90 F. 
during several days. New metal feeders and clean 
waterers were used in both pastures. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


It was recently reported* that migratory 
ascarid larvae reach the liver within two 
days. In the present work, visible liver 
scars occurred sometime during the second 
week of infection. In the present experi- 
ment (table 1 and fig. 1-15), the control 
pigs had neither liver scars nor worms and 
the heaviest liver scarring occurred in pigs 
fed hygromycin B. (The liver of pig 18-1 
(fig. 5) contained some scars but they do 
not show.) The addition of hygromycin B 
to the feed did not inhibit the migratory 
phase of swine ascarids. 

The worms recovered from the pigs fed 
hygromycin B (table 1) were intact and in 
every respect were like those from the 
pastured pigs on normal feed. It is im- 
possible to say whether the hygromycin 


ade 
‘ ApPteciation is due to Mr. John Greve, whose work 
made thig experiment possible. 

*Supplied through courtesy of the Eli Lilly Co., Indian- 


10, and 13—Livers from pigs from east pasture on a feed after one, two, 
four, and five weeks on infective pasture, respectively. 


Fig. 1. 4, 7, 

three, 

Fig. 2, 5, 8, 11, and 14—Livers from pigs from west pasture on normal feed after one, two, three, 
four, and five weeks on infective pasture, respectively. 


Fig. 3, 6, 9, 12, and 15—Livers from uninfected pigs fed normal feed and raised indoors on concrete 
after one, two, three, four, and five weeks, respectively. 
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Worms gain per 


Pig No. Initial pasture At slaughter scars recov. group (Ib.) 
East p (hygromycin group) th 
19-4 24 38 4i* 0 0 
18-9 27 41 on 58* + 0 
11-7 29 41 a 75* wits + 197 202 
19-1 28 40 70 85* one + 2 

**18-2 25 33 60 75 76* + 0 
West pasture group 

**10-8 21 32 36* om 
18-1 18 25 32° + 0 

**19-7 24 40 on 68* = + 25 181 
11-2 25 36 72 83* ~ + 45 

**19-3 24 35 60 67 74* + 1 
Control group 
19-2 24 40 47* ons 0 0 
11-8 26 39 s8* sive 

**18-10 26 38 0 0 230 
11-6 26 37 74 86* << 0 0 

35 69 82 94* 0 0 


10-10 25 


*Slaughter weight; **Pigs with liver adhesions. 


B was responsible for the decline in worms 
recovered from pigs 11-7, 19-1, and 18-2. 
The number of worms in pig 19-3 was 
also less than in the pigs killed before it 
in the group on normal feed. In a series 
of experiments on these pastures during 
the past six years, the number of worms 
per pig has, without drug or antibiotic 
additives, gradually declined with the in- 
crease of the weight and age of the pigs 
and the lengthening time on pasture. This 
may be a reflection of individual immunity, 
with the ability of a pig to shed part or all 
of its worm load. 

The differences in weight gains of the 
pigs in the two infected groups is not con- 
sidered significant. The pigs fed hygromy- 
cin B gained 21 lb. more but they had a 
group initial weight advantage of 21 lb. 
At necropsy, varying degrees of liver ad- 
hesions, particularly to the diaphragm, 
were found in 5 pigs (18-2, 10-8, 19-7, 19-3, 
and 18-10). Pig 18-2 of the hygromycin 
B group had many adhesions, which may 
explain its poor gain during the last week 
on pasture. Weight gains in 3 pigs (10-8, 
19-7, and 19-3) in the normal feed group 
and 1 pig (18-10) in the control group 
may also have been affected by liver ad- 
hesions. It was later learned that these 5 
pigs had been given a 5-cce. intraperitoneal 
injection of a nonsterile, locally mixed 
vitamin B complex while on synthetic feed 
prior to their purchase for this experiment. 

The control pigs, which showed no ev- 
idence of worm infection, made a signifi- 


caint gain. However, they were confined in 
a smaller space, undoubtedly were less ac- 
tive, and they were protected from several 
violent rainstorms and a rather wide var- 
iation of temperatures. 


SUMMARY 


The recommended level of hygromycin 
B fed to 5 pigs did not prevent the occur- 
rence of the migratory phase of ascarids. 
In this experiment, the merit of the anti- 
biotic as an anthelmintic is difficult to 
evaluate. In similar experiments with pigs 
on unmedicated feed on these pastures, the 
worm load has also decreased with time on 
pasture and with the increasing age and 
growth of the pigs. This could be a re- 
flection of immunity. The worm-free con- 
trol pigs on normal feed showed a signifi- 
cant advantage in weight gain over the two 
infected groups. 
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Congenital Goiter in Pigs.—Congenital 
goiter appeared in the pigs of 3 sows in a 
region where goiter is enzootic in Hungary. 
The gestation periods were two to six days 
longer than normal, and the pigs died in 24 
hours. They were well developed, with 
sparse hair and severe edema of the sub- 
cutis. Their thyroid glands were eight to 
ten times the normal size and the iodine 
content was extremely low. The cause was 
believed to be an inadequacy of iodine, 
vitamins, and protein in the diet of the 
sows.—Vet Bull. (Nov., 1957): Item 
3377. 


Identical Twin Heifers Develop Similar 
Habits.—Identical twin heifers learned to 
open the latch to their respective pens al- 
most simultaneously.—Wallaces’ Farmer 
(Nov. 16, 1957): 13. 


Abnormal Urogenital Tract of a Ram 


FRANK NOICE, Ph.D., and |. A. SCHIPPER, D.V.M. 
Fargo, North Dakota 


An otherwise healthy and normal Colum- 
bia ram was observed to urinate from an 
orifice ventral to the anus in a manner 
typical of a ewe. The tip of the penis, 10 
mm. of which protruded from the normal 
prepuce, appeared to lack a normal urethral 
opening. 

The animal was killed for necropsy and 
the urogenital organs were dissected out 
(fig. 1). The following abnormalities were 
observed: (a) The urethra extended only 
to the orifice ventral to the anus, and (>) 
there were two completely separate scr- 
tums, each containing a single testis. The 
other genital organs appeared normal. 

Histological sections were prepared from 
all of the genital organs and sections were 
made of the penis at 25-mm. intervals. 
Pathological changes were observed on 
the ‘full length of the penis, all sec- 
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tions of which displayed nearly the same 
abnormal development. 

The penal urethra was represented only 
by small scattered areas of stratified squa- 
mous epithelium and smaller, less frequent 
areas of stratified columnar epithelium, 
but these had no functional organization. 
At no place was there a semblance of a 
urethra. The corpus cavernosum urethra 
was typically small and extended through 
the area which would normally contain 
the urethra. There was an extensive tunica 


Fig. !—Dissected urogenital organs showing the 
urethral opening [arrow), anus (a), rectum (b), 
penis (c), bulbourethral gland (d), seminal vesicles 
(e), bladder (f), (g), and testicle 


albuginea of collagenous and elastic con- 
nective tissue. A comparatively small cor- 
pus cavernosum penis was present. Both 
of the corpora cavernosa contained small 
amounts of erectile tissue, which was 
largely fibrous connective tissue with 
scattered areas of adipose tissue. 
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THE “DOWNER” cow is an all too frequent 
patient in genera! veterinary practice. The 
cause or causes of this condition and the 
results of treatment are as many and 
varied as there are practitioners attempt- 
ing to solve this complexity. 

I do not propose to review all the more 
definitive causes of the downer cow, such 
as uncomplicated parturient paresis, frac- 
tures, and septicemias from various causes, 
but rather to report my experiences and 
conclusions with the hope that they will 
stimulate further interest and possibly will 
add a few more ideas to what is already 
known about this intriguing, and at times 
exasperating, disease complex. These opin- 
ions and conclusions are based solely on 
field observations and experiences under 
uncontrollable and widely variable condi- 
tions of environment, feeding, and general 
husbandry. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DOWNER COWS 


The typical downer cow is generally 
bright and alert, is in sternal recumbency, 
has good sensitivity over the entire body 
and legs, and generally shows normal elimi- 
nation of urine and feces. The heart and 
lung activities and body temperature are 
usually within physiological limits as are 
the appetite and rumination. The Ross test 
for acetonemia and the test for urine al- 
bumin may reveal all degrees of reaction 
without positive correlation to the outcome 
of individual cases. In summary, the physi- 
cal findings are essentially normal except 
that the cow can not regain her feet. 

Two observable characteristics are com- 
monly found in these animals. The first 
is the extreme generalized muscular weak- 
ness exhibited when they are urged to rise. 
Even after the slightest exertion, they 
breathe heavily, have generalized muscular 
tremors, and often “moan.” In short, their 
entire attitude suggests complete loss of 
muscular strength. The second characteris- 
tic is the peculiar attitude of the hindlegs. 
Extreme knuckling of the fetlock joint oc- 
curs as the cow struggles to regain her 
feet. This is particularly hazardous on wet 
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smooth surfaces where it often results in 
both legs becoming fully extended poste- 
riorly and in irreparable damage to the 
muscles and joints. When their feet do not 
slip, these animals may attain two thirds 
to three fourths of the normal standing 
position and retain this stance for some 
seconds with the fetlocks strongly fiexed 
and the hocks dropped below their normal 
position. This stance and the generalized 
muscular weakness seem to be somewhat 
pathognomonic and probably portend a 
deeper failure in the neuromuscular sys- 
tem. Most of these cows, when they finally 
get up, assume a relatively normal stance 
but occasionally they continue to show this 
peculiarity in one hindleg for a variable 
period. 

It is difficult to determine what would be 
a typical case history for this condition as 
seen in the dairy cow since factors such as 
age, feeding, breed, environment, milking 
ability, and previous medical history are 
not consistent. It seems to be more preva- 
lent in the early spring months and as a 
sequela to the otherwise successful treat- 
ment of parturient paresis. I have, how- 
ever, treated this condition in every stage 
of lactation and gestation and in every 
month of the year and in 1 calf 5 months 
old. The incidence of this condition is 
much higher in the dairy breeds than in 
the beef breeds. 


PROGNOSIS 


About 70 per cent of the affected ani- 
mals will recover in three to 14 days, espe- 
cially if on pasture. Recovery is generally 
complete and permanent. Thus the progno- 
sis is favorable, making it the most pleas- 
ant part of the experience. It is usually 
best to discreetly avoid predictions as to 
when the cow will regain her feet. I find it 
best to outline an adequate nursing pro- 
gram for the client to undertake and to 
revisit the patient as often as is practical. 
These cases will tax your ingenuity not 
only from the medical but also from the 
ethical and public relations standpoints. 
You can make or break your relationship 
with all but the most faithful clients if 
your services and fees are not properly 
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adjusted with the eventual outcome of the 
case. 

Some of these animals that eventually 
regain their feet retain the “cocked ankle” 
condition permanently. A relatively simple 
yet effective treatment for this abnormal- 
ity is to force extension of the fetlock 
joint, either with or without sedation as 
the individual case dictates, and apply a 
short plaster-of-paris cast to immobilize 
the area in the extended position. Such a 
cast should be left in place for a minimum 
of 75 days. This treatment has produced 
good results, the only problem being that 
considerable chaffing may occur in uncon- 
fined animals. 


CAUSES 


Before deciding on the treatment, the 
cause of the condition must be considered. 
We must determine whether we are dealing 
with a single or multiple pathological con- 
dition; whether the inability to arise is a 
sign of a more basic malfunction; and, 
finally, whether this condition is the result 
of present practices in breeding or feeding 
our increasingly productive cattle. 

The so-called “stress theory” is popular 
today and stress probably plays a role in 
most abnormal conditions in the higher 
animals. The downer cow syndrome may 
not be a simple stress condition, if there be 
such, but systemic stress probably does 
play a part. These animals appear to be 
suffering from a systemic breakdown pri- 
marily of the neuromuscular system, ac- 
companied by abnormal metabolic and 
probably catabolic processes within that 
system. This is pure theory but it would 
seem to have a solid foundation. 

It is known that protein is the pre- 
dominantly solid constituent of muscle.? In 
recent years, the dynamic qualities of pro- 
tein metabolism have become recognized. 
Protein was formerly thought to be uti- 
lized solely for cellular maintenance and re- 
pair where there was normal energy intake. 
Today, protein is known to be utilized for 
energy even in the presence of more than 
adequate carbohydrate sources and to an 
even greater extent where energy sources 
are not adequate. 

In Wisconsin’s commercial dairy areas, 
the average dry cow in the last 45 days of 
gestation is often maintained with the 
heifers. This means she is generally poorly 
housed, with the diet consisting mainly of 
leguminous roughage of variable quality. 


These animals consume enormous quanti- 
ties of this roughage and often the aver- 
age 1,000-lb. cow will add 200 to 400 lb. 
to her gross weight (including the fetus) 
during this period. 

Through comparison and observation, it 
would appear that in the average dairy 
cow a higher percentage of the weight 
added during this period would be skeletal 
muscle than in the average cow of the beef 
breeds. During a dry period, the good dairy 
cow always maintains her angularity and 
symmetry although becoming smooth and 
sleek, whereas the beef cow becomes patchy 
and proportionately fatter. Thus, the dairy 
cow probably carries a greater portion of 
her nutritional reserve as protein. She not 
only has to meet tremendous demands for 
protein during gestation for her own in- 
creased blood volume but also for the 
greater growth of the fetus (compare the 
average birth weight of Holstein and Here- 
ford calves, with the dams on similar ra- 
tion), increases in fetal membranes and 
fluids (especially in the last trimester of 
pregnancy), a greater increase in the 
physical size of the udder and, following 
parturition, the greater secretion of colos- 
trum and of milk. The average percentage 
protein content is 20.6 for colostrum com- 
pared with 3.5 for milk.*° 

The average dairy cow, therefore, is in a 
“dynamic” protein state with additional 
severe total energy demands on her sys- 
tem. The physical strain of calving and the 
first flush of milk flow, added to the men- 
tioned activities, tax her body tremen- 
dously for all nutrients. 

At this time the average dairyman, act- 
ing in good faith on time-honored princi- 
ples of dairy husbandry, often further up- 
sets this delicate nutritional balance. In 
addition to not providing adequate and 
easily accessible sources of total feed en- 
ergy, he may further restrict the fresh 
cow’s total feed intake (at least primary 
carbohydrate sources such as corn silage 
and concentrate) for another one to two 
weeks in an effort to reduce the anticipated 
“cake” and inflammation of the udder. 
Thus, coincidental with parturition, the 
average fresh dairy cow is left with the 
tremendous job of converting her intrinsic 
(tissue) and extrinsic (feed) protein 
sources into needed extra energy and into 
other intrinsic (tissue) protein of a repar- 
ative and proliferative nature. The protein 
substances from the great muscle masses 
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of the body must certainly supply some of 
this essential extra energy and tissue pro- 
tein. In nontechnical language, the flow of 
protein from the skeletal muscles is prob- 
ably rapid and in great quantity at this 
time. 


Discussion 


The stress inherent in this critical pe- 
riod lends credence to the hypothesis that 
the normal dynamic protein shifts in the 
potential downer cow’s body could, at this 
time, degenerate into various stages of in- 
trinsic muscular breakdown. This condi- 
tion could assume any degree from a simple 
and temporary contractual failure, due to 
partial breakdown of the phosphoprotein 
enzyme system, to a frank rupture of the 
muscle under sudden and severe exertion. 
This hypothesis could then explain the 
gradations of the downer cow syndrome; 
the cows that spontaneously regain their 
feet with apparent normal control, the 
others that have one or both legs “cocked,” 
and the few that never recover. The litera- 
ture reports individual findings, such as 
postparturient myorrhexis* and peroneal 
nerve paralysis,®:* that are probably visible 
manifestations of this basic malfunction. 

This could explain why the prognosis 
and the results of treatment are not easily 
predictable. There could be many degrees 
of these physical and chemical abnormali- 
ties within muscles. However, the general 
course of treatment should be clear. The 
best treatment is prevention, and this 
again emphasizes the veterinarians’ long 
acknowledged but too seldom performed 
role of preventive medicine, By all means, 
the dairyman should be advised as to the 
dry and fresh cow’s care and diet. 

Once the cow is down and is classified 
as a “downer,” the indicated basic treat- 
ment is the repeated administration (pa- 
renterally or per os) of large quantities of 
animal protein until hope fer eventual re- 
covery is precluded. Supportive trea&gment 
must be directed toward promoting normal 
ruminant digestion. Ample liquids and car- 
bohydrates in the form’of water and con- 
centrate feeds are certainly indicated, as 
are stimulants, including the_ glucacorti- 
coids, when. needed.’ Adequate; ‘cleayy-quar- 
ters and good nursing care ob¥fously are 
helpful. 
_ Failure of the cow to improve after a 
reasonable. period of treatment probably 
indicates that irreversible muscle destruc- 
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tion or some other complicating condition 
has occurred. Humane disposal of the ani- 
mal is then advisable. 

The so-called “downer” cow syndrome 
represents only one of the many possible 
metabolic upsets of the present day dairy 
cow®**.7 under modern methods of care 
and feeding. It is hoped that this discus- 
sion may stimulate further thought in the 
field of metabolic diseases where many 
baffling problems are yet to be solved. 
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Piperazine Ascaricides for Swine.—Three 
piperazine compounds, the dihydrochloride 
(51.0 % piperazine), the sulfate (46.8%), 
and the phosphate (41.0%), were fed for 
24 hours to 81 parasitized hogs; they were 
eaten readily without prior fasting. At 
levels of 0.40 to 0.49 per cent of the feed, 
they were 92.4 to 100 per cent effective in 
the removal of ascarids, the hydrochloride 
and phosphate compounds being slightly 
superior. These doses represent from 51.8 
mg. to 54.2 mg. of piperazine per pound of 
body weight.—J, Anim. Sci. (Nov., 1957): 
943... 


More than 310,000 guinea pigs are used 
lly in medical .research. This animal 
serves science well because of its capacity 
for infection and its aptitude for parent- 
hged.. If supplied with enough green fod- 
der, live without water.—Today’s 
Sept. 1956): 31. 
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lridocyclitis and Cataracts Associated with an 
Encephalomyelitis in Chickens 


CHARLES H. BRIDGES, D.V.M., Ph.D., and A. |. FLOWERS, D.V.M. 
College Station, Texas 


THIS REPORT is concerned with the patho- 
logical features of an iridocyclitis with 
cataracts associated with encephalomyelitis 
in chickens. The occurrence of this con- 
dition, in Texas, and its clinical character- 
istics have been reported recently.® 


CCCURRENCE IN TEXAS FLOCKS 


Several groups of chickens were submit- 
ted to the Poultry Diagnostic Laboratory 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, Texas, because of 
blindness. The histories of these cases were 
similar and the gross and microscopic le- 
sions were characteristic. The condition 
was diagnosed in eight breeds and in 
flocks from four states. The initial group 
in which this condition was observed con- 
sisted of 20 14-week-old hybrid pul- 
lets from a flock of 200 which were bought 
as “started” pullets (6 wk. old). Affected 
birds reportedly became blind, usually in 
both, but occasionally in only one eye, and 
lost considerable weight. Later investiga- 
tion revealed that, before sale at 6 weeks 
of age, the pullets had been selected from 
a larger group (approx. 3,500) in which 
blindness was already present and which 
recently had exhibited signs resembling 
those of avian encephalomyelitis (epidemic 
tremor). The other submissions were made 
to this laboratory by different poultrymen 
who had obtained started pullets from this 
same flock. 

Chickens in a second group were sub- 
mitted at 10 weeks of age with the history 
that approximately 140 of them had died 
during the first seven weeks of life, with 
signs that resembled those of avian ence- 
phalomyelitis. Many were blind at the time 
of the submission. 

Chickens in a third group affected with 
this condition were between 6 and 7 
months of age. The history included a clin- 
ical diagnosis of avian encephalomyelitis. 

Drs. Bridges and Flowers, respectively, associate profes- 
sor, Department of Veterinary Pathology, School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Texas A.&M. College, and assistant 
professor, Department of Veterinary Microbiology, Texas 
Agricultural Experinvent Station, College Station. This 


study was made possible by an AVMA Research Fellow- 
ship. 


From the original group, 2,100 birds which 
were considered to be unaffected were se- 
lected and retained as a laying flock. Ap- 
proximately 350 of this group developed 
cataracts in one or both eyes. In another 
flock of 500 pullets belonging to a different 
producer but originating from the same 
hatch, 75 had been culled because of blind- 
ness and approximately 75 more were sim- 
ilarly affected. A third flock of 2,100 chick- 
ens originating from this hatch had ap- 
proximately 400 birds affected in the same 
manner. 

Other birds submitted to this laboratory 
had similar histories except that in many 
cases nervous signs were not observed. The 
morbidity varied from less than 1 to more 
than 35 per cent; however, 1 to 5 per cent 
was considered to be more common. 

Physical examination of typical speci- 
mens revealed only blindness, most often 
bilateral, and an occasional nervous de- 
fect manifested by bilateral leg weakness 
or tremors of the head and neck. In two 
instances, a tendency to back up when ex- 
cited was observed. 

Of 24 flocks examined, clinical avian 
encephalomyelitis was diagnosed in five. 
An undiagnosed leg weakness was observed 
in seven other flocks. Adequate data are 
not available on three flocks. 

Attempts to isolate a viral agent, by us- 
ing chicken embryos, were unsuccessful. 
Culturing for bacteria, using fluids from 
the eye, also has given negative results. 
Attempts to reproduce the condition in 
chickens were inconclusive except for the 
production of microscopic lesions of an 
encephalomyelitis closely resembling the 
lesions seen in natural cases and slight 
iridocyclitis as indicated by inflammatory 
cellular exudates. 


GROSS AND MICROSCOPIC LESIONS 


Gross Pathology.—Usually, both eyes had gray 
pupils (cataract) and slight paleness of the iris. 
Occasionally, the pupillary response to light was 
slightly impaired. In most cases, dissection of the 
eye after fixation in 10 per cent formalin revealed 
a gtay, cloudy lens which was thin, flabby, and 
consisted of a thin membranous sac. A few eyes 
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Fig. |—Early degeneration of the epithelium and 

lens fibers (a), liquefaction of lens fibers (b), and 

infiltration of inflammatory cells in the iris (arrows). 
x 85. 


had lenses of normal conformation, except for the 
gray areas on the surface or around the attachment 
to the ciliary zonule. The retina was intact. Gross 
lesions were not observed in the other organs. 
Microscopic Lesions.—Fifty chickens, exclusive 
of experimental cases, were examined microscopi- 
cally. The obvious pathological changes in the 
ocular bulb were restricted to the lens, iris, ciliary 
body, and the tissue around the canal of Schlemm. 
In the less advanced cases, there was necrosis of 
the epithelium of the lens near the attachment of 
the ciliary zonule. In some cases, the necrosis ex- 
tended to the anterior surface and there was pos- 
terior synechia. These early lesions were accom- 
panied by marked perivascular and interstitial in- 
filtration in the iris, ciliary body, and the area 
surrounding the canal of Schlemm. The primary re- 
active cells were mature lymphocytes, plasma cells, 
and a few heterophils (fig.1). In the more ad- 
vanced cases, there was marked proliferation of the 
lens epithelium, dissolution of the lens substance 
with separation of the lens fibrils, and formation 
of Morgagnian globules. In the more advanced 
lesion, the lens was a collapsed “sac” containing 
Morgagnian globules, and proteinaceous fluid. 
There was a proliferation of the epithelium on the 
anterior and posterior surfaces of the lens. Oc- 
casionally, the nucleus of the lens was left floating 


Fig. 2—Advanced cataract with degenerated lens 

fibers (a), nucleus of the lens (b) persisting in the 

center of protei residue, and focal prolifera- 

tion of the lens epithelium (c). The irregularities in 
cornea are artefacts. x 18. 


in the proteinaceous fluid (fig. 2). Ameboid 
lymphocytes were present in the humors around 
the lens. In the advanced lesions, the lymphocytes 
and heterophils in the iris and ciliary body were 
replaced by plasma cells (fig. 3). 

Microscopic lesions were also present in all of 
the brains and most of the spinal cords of the 
chickens with cataracts. These varied from a few 
scattered areas of perivascular cuffing by lympho- 
cytes and occasional plasma cells to intense infil- 
trations of these cells, usually more prominent in 
the cerebellum and medulla (fig. 4). A few lymph- 
ocytes and plasma cells were found in the nervous 
tissue surrounding the small blood vessels, along 
with some gliosis. Neuronophagia was present but 
not prominent, although numerous shrunken hy- 
perchromic neurons were seen (fig. 5). There was 
strong suggestion of endothelifl proliferation in 
the capillaries and venules. Similar lesions were 
found in the spinal cord of many individuals. The 
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inflammatory exudate was largely restricted to the 
gray matter and contiguous white matter. Marked 
neuronal degeneration and some inflammatory exu- 
date were present in the spinal ganglia and the 
ciliary ganglia of several individuals. 

In some chickens, lymphoid hyperplasia was evi- 
dent in all organs examined including the heart, 
spleen, liver, pancreas, intestine, ventriculus, and 
proventriculus. Lymphoid and plasma cell infiltra- 
tions were present in the skeletal muscles. All pe- 
ripheral nerve trunks were free of inflammatory 
cells. The lesions in the brain, spinal cord, and 
visceral organs were similar to the lesions which 
have been reported for avian encephalomyelitis 
(epidemic tremor), except that the axon reaction 
in the neurons as described for the latter disease” 
was seldom seen. 


Fig. 3—Advanced cataract 
(higher magnification of 
fig. 2). Loss of epithelial 
cells and lens fibers in the 
nuclear zone of the lens 
(d), degeneration of the 
lens fibers (a), and mini- 
mal numbers of inflamma- 
tory cells in the iris (e). 
x 150. 


DISCUSSION 


Reports of cataract formation in chick- 
ens are scarce and their occurrence in such 
proportions in any species is unusual. Ocu- 
lar cataracts had been reported*'* in chick- 
ens following the occurrence of clinical avi- 
an encephalomyelitis (epidemic tremor). 
Encephalitis was reproduced by the inocu- 
lation of susceptible chickens with ocular 
tissues.'° Bilateral lamellar cataract for- 
mation was described’ in 9 chickens in a 
small flock of 50 which were approximate- 
ly 14 weeks old. Attempts to reproduce the 
condition failed and no explanation was ad- 
vanced for the occurrence of this condition. 
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Fig. 4—Section of the cerebellum showi i 
infiltration of inflammatory cells ( ¢ 


The occurrence of cataracts in turkey 
embryos from dams which were on a diet 
deficient in vitamin E was recently re- 
ported.’"* The lesions described were no- 
tably lacking in exudative inflammation, 
and encephalomyelitis was not mentioned. 

Ocular defects, including cataracts in 
chicken embryos inoculated with the virus 
of Newcastle disease during early incuba- 
tion, were reported? as was a similar 
condition in chicken embryos inoculated 
with influenza A virus.'* Ocular defects 
have occurred in certain children born to 
mothers who were infected with measles 
during the first trimester of pregnancy. 
Intraocular injection of the virus of avian 
encephalomyelitis produced an iridocyclitis 
in 16 of 30 young chickens.* In contrast to 
these observations, iritis is not included 
in descriptions of the lesions of avian en- 
cephalomyelitis. It has been stated’? that 
the disease occurs in the absence of this 
lesion. 


A primary iridocyclitis, which was con- 
sidered to be quite different from ocular 
and neural leukosis, was described! in fowl 
in England, and Veenedaal (1929) was 
quoted as describing a sporadically occur- 
ring iridocyclochoroiditis which appeared 
in several birds at one time and regularly 
ended in blindness. In the beginning there 
was photophobia, watery eyes, and cloudi- 
ness of the cornea. As the cornea became 
vascularized, the iris became pale and swol- 
len and later adhered to the lens, thus 
causing cataract. It was reported' that, if 
the blind birds were protected and allowed 
easy access to food, they continued pro- 
duction and fared quite well. 

It has been said that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to differentiate neural leu- 
kosis of the central nervous system from 
avian encephalomyelitis.*: Therefore, it 
would appear necessary to differentiate 
this condition from ocular leukosis and 
leukosis of the central nervous system. In 
this material, neoplasia was not in evi- 
dence. There was a definite tendency for 
the lymphocytes in the eye to be replaced 
almost entirely with plasma cells and no 
tumefactions were found in these birds. 
Cataracts are not ordinarily encountered 
in early ocular leukosis and no irregulari- 
ties were present in the irises of these 
cases as is so often true in ocular leukosis. 

The concurrent appearance of the ocu- 
lar lesions with lesions of an encephalo- 
myelitis is suggestive that there is a rela- 
tionship. This, however, is quite circum- 
stantial. A confirmed laboratory diag- 
nosis of avian encephalomyelitis by virus 
isolation and serological typing in the 
flocks mentioned above is not available. 
However, the occurrence of the typical 
signs was described by the flock owners 
and, in one case, restitution was reported 
to have been made to the owner by a hatch- 
ery because avian encephalomyelitis was 
diagnosed by “a laboratory.” This could 
not be confirmed because of the lack of 
adequate records. However, it would be a 
unique phenomenon if, after many years, 
the virus of avian encephalomyelitis should 
manifest a new and previously unrecog- 
nized gross lesion of such magnitude. 

Although these chickens were most often 
6 to 14 weeks old, a few were young adults, 
and, blindness reportedly occurred as early 
as 3 weeks of age and as late as 6 months 
of age. Nervous signs were minimal when 
present. 
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This pathological entity, evidently a se- 
quela of a viral infection, has become of 
considerable importance to the poultry in- 
dustry of the State of Texas and elsewhere. 
It is of considerable interest in the realm 
of comparative pathology inasmuch as de- 
scriptions of similar pathological phenom- 
ena in other species have not been found 
in the available literature. Recently, the 
viruses of Newcastle disease® and infec- 
tious bronchitis*® have been isolated from 
the aqueous humors of chickens recovering 
from natural infections. Such observations 


Fig. 5—Higher magnifica- 

tion of the inflammatory 

reaction in the cerebellum 

showing perivascular cuff- 

ing, gliosis, and shrunken 

Purkinje cells (arrows). 
x 975. 
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suggest direct attack by the virus on the 
ocular tissue of maturing birds. The etio- 
logical factor or factors involved in the 
cataract condition must be identified be- 
fore the true nature of the problem can 
be determined. 


SUMMARY 


The pathological features of cataracts 
and iridocyclitis associated with encephal- 
omyelitis in chickens are described. The 
condition often followed the occurrence of 
what was described as “epidemic tremor” 
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by the owners and by poultry diagnostic 
laboratories. The incidence of cataracts 
was occasionally as high as 35 per cent of 
a flock. 
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Caged Hens More Productive-—Two 
ten-month trials involving 4,000 laying 
hens indicated that caged hens laid 4 per 
cent more eggs, ate 0.37 Ib. less feed per 
dozen eggs, with 8 per cent lower mortality 
than similar groups of noncaged hens.— 
Feeds Illus. (Sept., 1957): 28. 


Extreme Mortality in Hjarre's Disease 
(Coligranuloma) in Chickens 


C. M. HAMILTON, D.V.M., and 
R. D. CONRAD, D.V.M. 


Puyallup and Pullman, Washington 


A condition of chickens characterized by 
tuberculosis-like granulomas was first de- 
scribed in Sweden in 1945. Since that 
time, sporadic reports of a similar condi- 
tion in North America have been made by 
several workers.’ In none of these re- 
ports did the condition assume serious pro- 
portions. The condition appears to be of 
interest chiefly owing to the similarity of 
the lesions to those of tuberculosis. The 
two reports presented here resulted in a 
total loss of pullet flocks being raised for 
replacement layers. 


CASE REPORTS 


Flock 1.—The disease was first observed 
on a poultry farm located in a wooded area 
on Puget Sound. Some 2,000 sexed single- 
comb White Leghorn pullet chicks were 
purchased from a breeder-hatchery farm. 
These were placed in the owner’s brooder 
house directly from the hatchery. At 6 
weeks of age, the chickens were moved to 
shelters on a range which had not been 
used for poultry for the previous three 
years. 

When the chickens were 10 weeks old, 
the owner observed that a few individuals 
had lost weight. He did not become alarmed 
about the condition of the flock until the 
chicks were 12 weeks old. At that time, 
specimens were submitted to our labora- 
tory for examination. 

At necropsy, gross lesions resembling ad- 
vanced generalized tuberculosis were ob- 
served in the intestine, liver, and bursa of 
Fabricius. These lesions were gray, firm 
granulomas varying from 0.1 cm. to 4.0 
cm. in diameter. They had a central portion 
of caseous irregular necrotic tissue. Several 
specimens did not show gross liver lesions. 

Stained microscopic sections showed 
granulomatous areas with central caseous 
necrosis. The outer wall of fibrous tissue 
contained large multinucleated giant cells. 


From the of Veterinary Science, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Puyallup (Hamilton), and the Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment Stations, Pullman (Con- 
rad). Project No. 9073. 
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No acid-fast organisms were observed in 
smears on histological sections. 

A mucoid-encapsulated Escherichia coli 
was isolated from the lesions. Inoculation 
of experimental chickens of different ages 
by oral, intravenous, or intraperitoneal ad- 
ministration failed to produce any patho- 
logical lesions. 

By the time the pullets were 24 weeks of 
age, 1,500 had either died or been culled 
and killed. The owner then sold the balance 
of the flock to a processing plant where he 
was paid on the basis of sound carcasses 
at the time of evisceration. 

Flock 2.—The disease occurred on a poul- 
try farm in the Puget Sound area, some 
100 miles from where flock 1 was located. 
About 1,100 sexed day-old single-comb 
White Leghorn pullet chicks were pur- 
chased from a local breeding farm. These 
were started in a clean brooder house and 
ranged on one-fourth acre of open, sandy, 
well-drained soil planted to orchard grass 
and Ladino clover. This land had been used 
the previous two years as a cattle pasture. 

The owner first observed signs of disease 
when the chickens were 12 weeks old. 
These consisted of a diarrhea resulting in 
wet vent fluffs, pale shanks, and emaciation. 
When the flock was 16 weeks old, it was 
estimated that 75 per cent of the flock was 
affected. Although the pullets were about 
normal in size and were active, handling 
the birds revealed an amazing degree of 
emaciation. The laboratory findings were 
essentially the same as in flock 1. 

During the four weeks after the owner 
observed the illness, 150 chickens died. Be- 
cause of the large number of moribund 
birds in the flock, all of the birds were 
killed at 164% weeks of age and sent to a 
rendering plant. Housed about 40 ft. from 
the range were 800 apparently normal 
year-old hens. 

Since then, both farms have continued 
to raise chickens without further evidence 
of the disease. 

In Washington, chickens and turkeys 
have occasionally been observed with le- 
sions which resembled Hjarre’s disease 
without a generalized flock infection. How- 
ever, evidence from these two flocks indi- 
cate that the disease can reach serious en- 
zootic proportions. 
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Carcinoma of the Rumen in a Cow.— 
An Ayrshire cow, 10 years old, developed 
acute ruminal tympany which was relieved 
three times by trocharization at intervals 
of a few days. The tympany continued but 
did not merit further surgical intervention, 
and the cow gradually lost condition. On 
laparotomy 12 weeks later, a mass was pal- 
pated in the medial wall of the rumen just 
posterior to the esophageal orifice, and 
rumenotomy revealed a red fungating mass 
3 inches in diameter which, on biopsy, 
proved to be a squamous-cell carcinoma. 
Lesions were confined to the rumen and the 
regional lymph nodes.—S. Jennings and W. 
I. M. MelIntyre in Vet. Rec. (Nov. 16, 
1957): 1066. 


Toxicological Evaluation of Gibberellic 
Acid.—Gibberellic acid, a product of the 
fungus Gibberella fujikuroi, which acceler- 
ates plant growth, was tested for its toxic 
effect on man or anmials. No deaths re- 
sulted and there were only minimal signs 
of intoxication whether it was given intra- 
venously, orally, by inhalation, or by topi- 
cal application.—Science (Nov. 22, 1957): 
1064. 


Tuberculosis in Man.—The prevalence of 
tuberculosis in the United States, in 1956, 
was estimated at 250,000 active, and 550,- 
000 inactive, cases. This is 30 per cent 
fewer active cases than in 1952. The num- 
ber of inactive cases will probably con- 
tinue to decline since it is now composed 
largely of older persons.—Pub. Health Rep. 
(Nov., 1957): 963. 
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A new field has been opened to veteri- 
nary pathologists in the past ten years. It 
is concerned with the development of new 
pharmaceuticals for man and animals. 

In the research laboratory of most phar- 
maceutical manufacturers a new compound 
generally originates with the chemist. The 
activity, or lack of activity, of the com- 
pound is determined by the bacteriologist, 
biochemist, endocrinologist, mycologist, 
parasitologist, or pharmacologist. 

The possible toxic effects or, in other 
words, the safety of the compound is char- 
acterized by the toxicologist and patholo- 
gist. If the drug appears to have desirable 
activity and seems safe for therapeutic 
use, these laboratory procedures are fol- 
lowed by extensive clinical investigations 
directed by the physicians and veterinari- 
ans employed by the company. 

The Food and Drug Administration then 
thoroughly studies the results of all these 
tests and investigations before deciding 
whether the efficacy and safety of the 
preparation justify its release. 

The veterinary pathologist, because of 
his training in the diagnosis of functional 
disturbances and morphological changes in 
animal tissues, is specifically qualified to 
characterize the safety of the compound 
for use. This information is obtained from 
toxicity tests—acute, subacute, and chron- 
ic. The subacute and chronic tests fall 
logically in the domain of the pathologist. 


TYPES OF TESTS AND ANIMALS USED 


Subacute toxicity tests are generally run 
in several species of animals for approxi- 
mately four weeks. The type of compound, 
its activity, and route of administration 
often determines the species of animals 
selected. The pathologist observes the ani- 
mals prior to and while under test for 
signs of altered behavior or function. He 
supplements these examinations with clin- 
ical laboratory tests, including biochemical 
(of blood and urine), hematological, and 
functional (of the liver and kidneys). 

All animals used in the tests, including 
normal controls, are necropsied either 
when they die during the test or at its 
termination. At necropsy, the pathologist 
observes and records a description of even 
the most minute lesions. Subsequently, the 
tissue sections from practically every or- 
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gan are examined microscopically for any 
sign of histological deviation from normal. 

If the new drug is one which will be 
used for a patient over long periods, 
chronic toxicity tests are also employed. 
They are similar to the subacute tests, 
except that the periods during which they 
are run are lengthened to 60, 90, or 120 
days and, at times, to six months or even 
to the normal life span of the particular 
test animal. 

To be of greatest value in this work, the 
laboratory animals must be of standard 
size and free from extraneous lesions that 
might make it difficult for the pathologist 
to evaluate the effects of the new drug. 
This has created another function for the 
veterinary pathologist: that of raising 
colonies of laboratory animals free from 
pathogens and genetic defects. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDEPENDENT RESEARCH 


In any area of research, such as infec- 
tious diseases, endocrinology, pharmacolo- 
gy, nutrition, and biochemistry, in a phar- 
maceutical laboratory where animals are 
used, the veterinary pathologist operates 
as a consultant or collaborator in problems 
pertaining to animals or the interpretation 
of pathological changes in animal tissue. 

In ascertaining the activity of a new 
compound, the research biologist is often 
in need of surgical assistance in preparing 
animals for the tests. The veterinary 
pathologist, by training, is often the most 
qualified person for this service. For the 
surgically inclined pathologist, this service 
adds variety to his activities. 

In some pharmaceutical research labora- 
tories, the veterinary pathologist is en- 
couraged to devote a portion of his time to 
original research of his own choosing. He 
is urged to affiliate with the American 
College of Veterinary Pathologists, the 
state and national pathological societies, 
and to attend their meetings. A complete 
company library makes it possible for him 
to keep abreast of the current literature in 
his and related fields. 

The young, well-trained, research-minded 
veterinary pathologist should give con- 
sideration to this new and rapidly expand- 
ing field of service—R. A. Runnells, 
D.V.M., Resident Consultant in Pathology, 
The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Detection of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Antibody 

By direct complement-fixation technique, com- 
plement-fixing antibodies were detected in the 
serums of cattle seven days following experimental 
infection with foot-and-mouth disease virus. 

Four cattle were used for each of the virus 
types, O., A;, and C,. Maximum complement-fixa- 
tion occurred at two to three weeks after infection, 
followed by a rapid and later a gradual decrease. 
The method used, and particularly those features 
of the method which influence specificity and re- 
producibility, are described—{A. A. Marwueci: 
Direct Complement Fixation for Detection of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Antibody in Serums from 
Experimentally Infected Cattle. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
18, (Oct., 1957): 785-791.} 


Detection of Anaplasma Marginale 

A globulin fraction was separated from serums 
of calves experimentally infected with Anaplasma 
marginale and conjugated to fluorescein. Alcohol- 
fixed organisms present in the infected blood films 
became fluorescent when exposed to the conjugated 
globulin. Immunological specificity of the stain- 
ing was ascertained by employment of suitable con- 
trols. The ability of ax: unlabeled immune serum 
to block the fluorescence resction offers a means 
of testing unknown serums for tne presence of the 
antibody—{M. Ristic, F. H. White, and D. A. 
Sanders: Detection of Anaplasma Marginale by 
Means of Fluorescein-Labeled Antibody. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 924-928.} 


The Virus of Virus Diarrhea 

A strain of virus isolated from a calf with virus 
diarrhea in New York State has been maintained 
for 20 consecutive passages in bovine embryonic 
skin-muscle tissue prepared in roller tubes by 
plasma-clot method and for 15 further transfers in 
embryonic bovine kidney cortex cells prepared by 
trypsinization. Multiplication of virus was not as- 
sociated with conspicuous cytopathogenic effect 
on cells, but virus was apparently maintained at 
full virulence. The concentration of virus in fluid 
from these tissue-cultured cells ranged from 10° to 
10° when tested in cattle—{K. M. Lee and J. H. 
Gillespie: Propagation of Virus Diarrbea Virus 
of Cattle in Tissue Cultures. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, 
(Oct., 1957): 952-953.} 


Antigens of 


Vibrio Fetus Variants 

Presence of a thermolabile superficial antigen on 
the smooth Vibrio fetus cell was demonstrated by 
use of agglutination and agglutinin-absorption 
tests. This characteristic was not completely sub- 
stantiated on the rough variant cell in the ag- 
glutinin-absorption test. Boiling for two hours de- 
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stroyed or removed completely the superficial 
antigen of “true” V. fetus and only partially de- 
graded or removed the superficial antigen of the 
“saprophytic” Vibrio. 

Degrees of heterogeneity and inagglutinability 
were demonstrated between smooth and rough 
variants within the parent culture and among the 
variants of five strains. Serological heterogeneity 
of the variants was considerably minimized by use 
of heat-treated antigens. The greatest number of 
cross-reactions between strains resulted when 
rough heated antigens were agglutinated with 
antiserums prepared against rough heated cells. 
Heat stable antigens of V. fetus variants were, to 
a degree, serologically shared with saprophytic 
noncatalase-producing Vibrio. 

On the basis of the data presented, it appears 
that use of heated antigen in addition to formo- 
lized antigen may aid in the interpretation of the 
serological tests used for the diagnosis of vibriosis. 
—{M. Ristic, F. H. White, R. B. Doty, M. Herz- 
berg, and D. A. Sanders: The Characteristics of 
Agglutinating Antigens of Vibrio Fetus Variants. 
I. Effects of Heat and Formalin on Serological Ac- 
tivity. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 764- 
770.3 


Equine Ringworm 

In the course of a survey of ringworm in ani- 
mals, five dermatophyte species were found as- 
sociated with equine ringworm. In order of fre- 
quency these were (1) Trichophyton equinum, (2) 
Microsporum canis, (3) Trichophyton mentagro- 
phytes var. granular, (4) Trichophyton verrucosum, 
and (5) Microsporum gypseum. Each of the fungi 
and the disease they produce is discussed. 

The taxonomic status of T. eqguinum is reviewed 
on the basis of its morphological and physiological 
characteristics. It is recommended that T. equinum 
(Matruchot and Dassonville) Gedoelst 1902, be 
considered a valid species.—{Lwcille K. Georg, W. 
Kaplan, and LaVerne B. Camp: Equine Ringworm 
with Special Reference to Trichophyton Equinum. 
Am, J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 798-810.} 


Siderosis of the Kidneys in Goats 

The unique features of spontaneous bilateral 
siderosis in the renal cortex of goats from northern 
Iraq are described. Iron deposition is rare or ab 
sent in organs other than the kidney. Copper is 
found to be increased in various organs, particu- 
larly in the testes, which suggests that increased 
amounts of this element cause the observed high 
incidence of testicular atrophy. This condition 
seems to occur only in the mountainous area of 
northern Iraq, reached only by goats, which is 
rich in copper and iron but deficient in cobalt. 

The deposition of ferric compounds in the proxi- 
mal convoluted tubules does not, of itself, cause 
clinical manifestations, dysfunction, or important 
histological changes, except thickening of the 
basement membrane. The findings in the urine, 
stools, blood, and serum of goats with both normal 
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and pigmented kidneys are recorded. Goats fed low 
doses of inorganic iron and copper, together with 
ordinary feed, revealed no functional or anatomi- 
cal disorder; those fed high doses, with protein 
deficient diets, showed generalized siderosis of the 
viscera, particularly of the kidney, with parenchy- 
matous changes in various organs. Neither group 
developed lesions similar to those of spontaneous 
symmetrical cortical siderosis. 

Some other factor, perhaps a deficiency of cobalt, 
may be required to produce this condition. Iron de- 
position in the convoluted tubules produces no 
renal functional disturbances; therefore, the af- 
fected animals show no diagnostic clinical or lab- 
oratory findings. The role of copper in the produc- 
tion of the disease is not known.—{Showket Al 
Zahawi: Symmetrical Cortical Siderosis of the 
Kidneys in Goats. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 
1957): 861-867.} 


Viremia and Immunity in Swine Fever 

Eight domestic pigs, which survived for 86 to 
456 days after African swine fever (ASF) ex- 
posures, showed a persistence of viremia which 
was demonstrated by subinoculating susceptible 
pigs. Two of the 8 pigs showed a coexistence of 
viremia and circulating antibodies. Protective anti- 
bodies were demonstrated in the serums of these 
2 pigs 27 and 33 days, respectively, after the initial 
exposure, but could not be demonstrated thereafter 
although the viremia persisted. Two of these do- 
mestic pigs showed ASF viremia without showing 
clinical reaction to the original exposure. 

Domestic pigs, as well as wart hogs and bush 
pigs, may become carriers and potential spreaders 
of ASF. Killed antigen vaccines failed to induce 
immunity to ASF. Resistance to reinfection with 
ASF virus may depend on a persisting infection 
rather than on the persistence of circulating anti- 
bodies.—{Donald E. DeTray: Persistence of Vir- 
emia and Immunity in African Swine Fever. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 811-816.} 


Infectious Synovitis Control 

Nine infective agents were isolated from the 
joint purulent exudate, tracheal mucus, or spleens 
of birds with infectious synovitis (IS) from seven 
flocks; PPLO was isolated from the joint purulent 
exudate of 1 bird of another flock. When inoc- 
ulated into the foot pads of chickens, seven of the 
nine IS isolates produced signs and lesions typical 
of IS; the other two produced only temporary 
swellings in the inoculated foot pad. The PPLO 
isolate produced lesions in chickens similar to that 
produced by IS. PPLO antibodies were found in 
the serum from chickens previously inoculated 
with the PPLO isolate but not in the serums from 
those inoculated with the nine isolates of IS. 

Chlortetracycline, 100 or 200 Gm. per ton of 
feed, was effective, whereas furazolidone (NF- 
180), 200 Gm. per ton of feed, was ineffective in 
the control of IS. Neither drug had therapeutic 
value against the disease caused by the two atypi- 


cal strains of the IS agent. Chlortetracycline was 
partially effective, but NF-180 was ineffective 
against the disease caused by the PPLO agent. 

The two atypical strains of the IS agent induced 
immunity to only the agent in these strains. Simi- 
lar tests with the other isolates were not possible. 
—{N. O. Olson, D. C. Shelton, and D. A. Munro: 
Infectious Synovitis Control by Medication—Effect 
of Strain Differences and Pleuropneumonia-like 
Organisms. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 
735-739.} 


Arthritis in Chicken Embryos 

Examination of chicken embryos, selected one 
to eight days after inoculation with PPLO, re- 
vealed the development of arthritic lesions from 
the earliest stage of hyperemia to the stage of 
fibrous organization. Necrosis began early and 
involved first the synovial cell layer and later the 
articular cartilage. Necrosis preceded cellular in- 
vasion. 

The joint capsule was infiltrated by mononuclear 
cells on the third day, but the joint cavity was free 
of cells until the sixth day. After the sixth day, 
mononuclear cells accumulated in the joint cavity 
in great numbers. The vascular and cellular com- 
ponents of the process subsided by the eighth day 
when fibrous organization appeared.—{J. E. Moul- 
ton and H. E. Adler: Pathogenesis of Arthritis in 
Chicken Embryos Caused by a Pleuro j 
like Organism. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 
731-734.} 


Packed Cell Volume and 
Erythrocytes in Canine Blood 

A statistical analysis of 562 packed cell volume 
(PCV) readings of canine blood and the cor- 
responding erythrocyte counts reveals a high cor- 
relation between a PCV and the mean erythrocyte 
number observed for that PCV. A formula is given 
allowing the calculation of an estimate of this 
mean erythrocyte number from a single PCV 
reading. These estimated erythrocyte numbers, to- 
gether with their respective standard deviations, 
are presented in a table for each PCV from 10 to 
62 mm. The standard errors decrease with decreas- 
ing values of PCV. 

The generally small standard errors show that 
the table allows a precise prediction of the mean 
erythrocyte number from a single PCV reading, 
limiting the actual counting of erythrocytes to 
those rare cases in which clinical examination and 
observation of the stained blood film indicate that ° 
it is necessary. The statistical procedures used are 
described briefly —{A. Uglialoro and H. L. Adler: 
The Correlation Between Packed Cell Volume and 
Erythrocyte Number in Canine Blood. Am. ]. Vet. 
Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 909-911.} 


Chemotherapy of Canine Filariasis 
These studies support previous reports that di- 
ethylcarbamazine and the organic antimonials are 
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primary microfilaricides. No indication was found 
of activity against the adult worms by diethyl- 
carbamazine. The activity of the antimonials 
against adult worms was slow and uncertain and, 
furthermare, the doses which regularly resulted 
even in delayed deaths of the parasite invariably 
were toxic. The only practical value of either di- 
ethylcarbamazine or the antimonials is for the de- 
struction of the microfilariae. With the antimonials, 
one or two large doses are more effective than the 
same total amount given in multiple small doses. 

No evidence of activity against either the micro- 
filariae or the adult worms was shown by acrifla- 
vine, naphthalene, formalin, or the organic com- 
pounds of mercury or bismuth. 

The substituted phenyl arsenoxides were found 
to be the most active against the adult worms but 
to have little or no microfilaricidal activity. Of 
these compounds, dichlorophenarsine hydrochloride 
was most promising. As little as three daily doses 
totaling 1.0 mg. of arsenic per kilogram of body 
weight was sufficient to kill all the adult worms 
within ten days after treatment.—{Seiji Kume: 
Chemotherapy of Canine Filariasis. Am. J]. Vet. 
Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 912-923.} 


Protease and Rabies Virus 

An antigen was prepared by the proteolysis of 
rabbit brain tissue infected with a fixed strain of 
rabies virus with a bacterial protease (Protease 
15). Although the enzyme adversely affects the 
ability of the virus to induce the formation of neu- 
tralizing antibodies, it did not interfere with its 
complement-fixing antigenicity—{Samuel W. 
Thompson, Il: Some Effects of a Bacterial Protease 
on the Complement-Fixing Antigenicity of Rabies 
Virus. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 895- 
897.} 


Antigenic Characteristics of Rabies Virus 

Rabbit brain emulsions of five strains of rabies 
virus were subjected to proteolysis with each of 
five enzymes (trypsin, Rhozyme P-11, Protease 15, 
Protease (trypsin), and Proteinase A). Groups of 
mice were inoculated intracerebrally with each di- 
lution of serial tenfold dilutions of each enzyme- 
brain emulsion preparation. Surviving mice were 
challenged intracerebrally with 4 Ld. of homolog- 
ous virus, 21 days after inoculation. The mice in- 
oculated intracerebrally with enzyme-brain emul- 
sions treated with either Rhozyme P-11 or Protease 
15 developed an immunity. Mice given single or 
multiple intraperitoneal inoculations of a supernat- 
ant fluid of a 10 per cent suspension of rabies-in- 
fected rabbit brain emulsion, subjected to prote- 
olysis with either Rhozyme P-11 or Protease 15, 
showed no immunity upon challenge 14 days sub- 
sequent to inoculation. 

The percentage of decrease in the Ld. of active 
virus, following proteolysis at 37 C. for four hours, 
varied between strains, from 88 to 99 per cent. In- 
fected rabbit brain emulsions of each virus, when 
subjected to a temperature of 37 C. for four hours 


in the absence of any enzyme, exhibited decreases 
in titer ranging from 37 to 80 per cent. An inverse 
relation exists between the decrease in titer of a 
virus, attributable solely to treatment at 37 C. for 
four hours, and the decrease attributed solely to 
the effect of the enzymes.—{Samuel W. Thompson, 
Il; The Effect of Five Proteolytic Enzymes on 
Some Antigenic Characteristics of Rabies Virus— 
with Observations on the Resistance of the Virus 
to Heat. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 886- 
894.} 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 
Methods in Surgical Pathology 


The text is written primarily for the resident 
trainee in surgical pathology. It will be found use- 
ful to anyone interested in the gross examination 
and study of surgical pathological material. 

Veterinary surgeons can take advantage of the 
techniques and methods used by surgery on the 
human body, but the differences in available equip- 
ment, the handling of patients before and after 
surgery, and the fees that can be collected, present 
insurmountable barriers. While man and lower 
animals follow much the same patterns, species dif- 
ferences present anatomical and physiological 
handicaps. 

However, much good can be gained by knowing 
what should be done when circumstances permit. 

The greatest value of the text would be as a 
guide in the preparation of a comparable one 
based on veterinary experience. This applies espe- 
cially to the “Appendix” showing how to make 
clinical and diagnostic reports. Greater emphasis 
could have been placed upon methods of indexing 
material for future reference—{Methods in Surgi- 
cal Pathology. By Henry A. Telob, M.D. 127 pages. 
Charles C Thomas, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. 1957. Price $4.75.}—H. E. KING- 
MAN, SR. 


Guide to Career Information 

This is a bibliography of recent occupational 
literature prepared by the Career Information Serv- 
ice of the New York Life Insurance Co. as a new 
activity of its public service program, It lists over 
800 books and pamphlets grouped under 52 oc- 
cupational categories including the professions. A 
brief resumé follows each listing with the number 
of pages, price, and where the material can be ob- 
tained. 


The demand for occupational literature is in- 
creasing as is the number of young people who are 
trying to analyze career and job opportunities and 
decide what they want to do; hence, the book 
should be of value to parents, teachers, counselors, 
and others who work with young people —{Guide 
to Career Information. Compiled by Career In- 
formation Service, New York Life Insurance Co. 
203 pages. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 203 pages. 1957. Price $3.00.}—J. G. 
HARDENBERGH. 
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Dr. Bridges, AVMA Research Fellow 

Dr. Charles H. Bridges (TEX °45), an AVMA 
research fellow, has completed his graduate 
Studies and his thesis, “The Histopathological 
Diagnosis of Leptospirosis,” is on file in the 
AVMA library. 

After receiving his D.V.M. degree, Dr. Bridges 
was in general practice at Brenham, Texas, until 


Dr. Charles H. Bridges 


1949. He then served on the faculty of Louisiana 
State University for two years and with the veter- 
inary service of the U. S. Air Force. In 1953, he 
returned to Texas A. & M. for graduate study, 
receiving his M.S. degree in 1954 and his Ph.D. 
in 1957. 

Dr. Bridges, an AVMA research fellow in 1954 
and 1955, spent approximately seven months of 
1955 at the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
in Washington, D. C., where he did a major por- 
tion of the research for his thesis. Since Septem- 
ber, 1955, he has served on the faculty of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. & M. 
College. 

Dr. Bridges is a member of the American Col- 
lege of Veterinary Pathologists, the AVMA, and 
the Texas V.M.A. He is the author or co-author 
of “Multiple Cartilaginous Exostoses in Dogs” 
(J.AV.M.A., 129, (Aug. 15, 1956): 131-135); 
“Maduromycotic Mycetomas in Animals” (Am. 
J. Path., 33, (1957): 411-427); “Kerr’s Improved 
Warthin-Starry Technic, Study of Permissible 
Variations” (Lab. Invest., 6, (1957): 357-367, an 
excerpt from his thesis); and “Iridocyclitis and 
Cataracts Associated with Encephalomyelitis in 

Chickens” (see pp. 79-84). 


Animal Care Panel 

The eighth annual meeting of the Animal 
Care Panel was held at the Bellevue Hotel, 
San Francisco, on Nov. 7-9, 1957. The regis- 
tration totaled 174. 

Dr. Bennett J. Cohen, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, headed the program com- 
mittee. In addition to the session on the “Pro- 
duction and Use of Laboratory Animals Free 
of Specific Pathogens,” and a special session 
for animal technicians on “Insect and Rodent 
Control in Animal Quarters,” there were 20 
other papers on laboratory animal production, 
nutrition, care, and diseases. 

All of these papers and the additional re- 
ports of original research on the care and dis- 
eases of laboratory animals will be published in 
the official journal of the society, The Proceed- 
ings of the Animal Care Panel, which is pub- 
lished in cooperation with the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

The new officers elected were: Jules S. Cass, 
University of Cincinnati, president; Bennett J. 
Cohen, University of California, vice-president 
and president-elect ; and Robert J. Flynn, Argonne 
National Laboratory, secretary-treasurer. 

The ninth annual meeting will be held at the 
Hamilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill, on Dec. 3-5, 1958. 
Information concerning the panel may be obtained 
from Dr. Robert J. Flynn, Animal Care Panel, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Box 299, Lemont, 
Ill. 

s/Ropert J. Flynn, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Seventy-First Annual Meeting of Veterinary 
Division—Land-Grant College Association 


The Division of Veterinary Medicine of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities held its annual meeting during the 
Association’s seventy-first annual convention in 
Denver, Nov. 11-14, 1957. 

On the first day, representatives went to 
Fort Collins to visit Colorado State University, 
where opportunity was given to meet the faculty 
and staff of the College of Veterinary Medicine; 
to inspect its teaching, research, and extension 
facilities ; and to observe other activities and devel- 
opments. 

The regular program of the division in Denver 
included a presentation of teaching aids, their use, 
evaluation, trends in adaptation to veterinary medi- 
cal teaching programs by Dr. Robert Getty, lowa 
State College. The subject of summer clinics as 
additional aids to veterinary education was pre- 
sented by Dr. W. R. Krill, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the topic, “Should the Preveterinary 
Curriculum Be Further Standarized?,” was dis- 
cussed by Drs. W. A. Hagan, New York State 
Veterinary College; G. S. Harshfield, South 
Dakota State College; J. W. Scales, Mississippi 
State College; and A. L. Bortree, Pennsylvania 
State University. 
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Drs. C. L. Comar, New York State Veterinary 
College; B. F. Trum, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; and W. T. S. Thorp, University of Minne- 
sota, discussed the veterinarian’s education, re- 
sponsibilities, and role in the atomic age. 

At the business session, resolutions were 
adopted reiterating the Division’s opposition to the 
discontinuance of the Veterinary Corps of the 
Army and Air Force. 

s/D. A. SAnvers, Division Secretary. 


Poultry Disease Diagnostic Short Course 
Held at lowa State College 


Veterinarians in the animal disease eradica- 
tion division of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U.S.D.A., from 22 states attended a poul- 
try disease diagnostic short course conducted 
at Iowa State College by the Division of Vet- 
erinary Medicine from Oct. 21 to Nov. 1, 1957. 
In addition to the veterinarians, two circuit 
supervisors from the Inspection Branch of the 
Poultry Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service attended the course. 

Arrangements for the short course were 
made through Dr. C. D. Lee, extension veteri- 
narian, and Dr. I. A. Merchant, dean of the 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, at Ames. 

Veterinarians of ARS, who completed the 
course, will act as poultry disease diagnosti- 
cians in the states they represent and in sur- 
rounding states. They will be available for 
differential diagnostic work, and will also func- 
tion with the cooperating and reference labora- 
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tories established for coping with an outbreak 
of foreign poultry diseases or unusual domestic 
outbreaks. 

Officials stated that the excellent cooperation 
received from the veterinary schools and de- 
partments makes possible this “in service” 
training for veterinarians. 


Professional Public Relations Support 


Many organizations, in addition to the AVMA, 
promote the interests of the veterinary profession 
through programs of public information. One of 
the oldest such groups, Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories, has voted to expand their program 
for 1958. 

The member companies of Associated Veteri- 
nary Laboratories (A.V.L.) have decided to con- 
tinue their national public information program in 
all major news media—farm magazines, news- 
papers, radio, and television. 

In addition, special arrangements have been 
made for 160 showings of the motion picture, 
“Valiant Years,” over television stations around 
the nation, to an audience that the A.V.L. es- 
timates will be over 6,400,000 persons. This film, 
which has seen wide service, is being withdrawn 
from general circulation for television use. 

The A.V.L.’s public information program has 
been carried out over the name of the American 
Foundation for Animal Health for 20 years. To 
date, member companies of the A.V.L. have in- 
vested more than $1,000,000 in their program on 


This group picture was taken at the entrance of the new veterinary diagnostic laboratory at 
lowa State College, Ames, where most of the poultry disease diagnostic short course was conducted. 


First row (left to right)—Drs. Donald E. Pietz, Comfrey, Minn.; Leif A. Septon, Eugene, Ore.; Gerald 

H. Sheridan, Cortland, N. Y.; Ray Ward, Meridian, Miss.; W. M. Reynolds, Dover, Del.; J. H. Kimsey, 

Gainesville, Ga.; R. E. Omohundro, Washington, D. C.; C. D. Lee, Ames, lowa; Dean |. A. Merchant, 

Ames; George W. Bragdon, Augusta, Maine; J. V. McAlpin, Danville, Ky.; John W. Walker, Fred- 

ericktown, Ohio; Paul W. Miner, Stockbridge, Mass.; Walker S. Thompson, Burlington, N. Car.; Jack 
C. Boer, Sacramento, Calif.; and N. W. Spangler, Norfolk, Neb. 


Second row (left to right)—Drs. L. Reddin, A.M.S., Philadelphia; Gerald C. Drew, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas; Charles Hagger, A.M.S., Worthington, Minn.; Walter T. Vaught, Lynchburg, Va.; J. H. Duke, 
Franklin, Ind.; Robert W. Kiers, Bellingham, Wash.; Harless A. McDaniel, Jackson, Tenn.; Garth 
Corrie, White Cloud, Minn.; C. W. Thornton, Robertsdale, Ala.; and James M. Huff, McCrory, Ark. 
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behalf of the veterinary profession. Member com- 
panies are identified in the advertisements (adv. 
pp. 6-7) in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 

North Alabama Association.—The regular, 
bimonthly meeting of the North Alabama 
V.M.A. met at the Decatur Country Club Nov. 
14, 1957. 

Mr. Ransom E. Crawford, civil defense di- 
rector for Huntsville and Madison counties, 
discussed the need for veterinarians to provide 
their services and skills in order to help 
strengthen and maintain a strong, national 
defense. 

A civil defense committee was appointed to 
work with the program committee on a series 
of educational programs designed to help the 
members of the North Alabama V.M.A. in the 


event of an emergency. 
s/CHart.es L. Smitn, Public Relations Committee. 


California 

Emergency Medical Course for Contra Costa. 
—The Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association will hold a six-weeks emergency med- 
ical course beginning in the first week of February, 
1958, at the Acalanes High School in Lafayette. 

Mr. Nelson, civil defense director of Contra 
Costa County, said that the course will take into 
consideration that most veterinarians are familiar 
with the routine treatment of emergency cases and 
that the course will deal with humah anesthesia, 
fractures, shock treatment, and similar subjects 
instead of the more general categories. 

Followitig the course, the veterinarians will 
spend several hours of duty as stand-by medical 
assistants in the emergency room of a hospital. 

s/Grorce H. Mutter, Secretary. 
eee 

California Association.—The midwinter con- 
ference of the California V.M.A. will be held 
Jan. 27-29, 1958, at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of California, Davis. 

Among the 40 speakers who will address the 
meeting are: Drs. Jean Holzworth, Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston; Jack 
Bryans, Kentucky experiment station, Lexing- 
ton; R. V. Johnston, Pitman-Moore Company, 
Indianapolis; and Heinz Fraenkel-Conrat, virus 
laboratory, University of California, Berkeley. 
A closed-circuit television program will be fea- 
tured on January 29. 

Drs. Charles H. Ozanian and Peter C. Ken- 
nedy are program co-chairmen for the meeting. 
s/CHartes C. Travers, Correspondent. 


Florida 

West Coast Auxiliary—The officers of the 
West Coast Auxiliary to the Florida State 
V.M.A. elected for the coming year were re- 
ported as follows: Mrs. G. L. Lewallen, St. 
Petersburg, president; Mrs. Theodore W. 
Brown, Chipley, vice-president; Mrs. George 
F. Yopp, Miami, secretary; and Mrs. Peter S. 
Roy, Jacksonville, treasurer. 


Georgia 

Dr. Steele Participates in Seminar in 
Poland.—Dr. James H. Steele, chief of the 
veterinary section of the U.S. Public Health 
Service’s Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, 
participated in a seminar on veterinary Public 
Health in Warsaw, from Nov. 25 to Dec. 4, 1957. 
He led the discussions on “Interrelationship of 
Human and Animal Health in Disease” and on 
“Reporting of Zoonoses and Their Control.” 

Veterinary public health services, according to 
Dr. Steele, are important in dealing with problems 
of food hygiene and of zoonoses (animal diseases 
such as brucellosis and rabies which are trans- 
missible to man), and which can not be solved by 
public health or veterinary authorities working 
alone. 

The seminar was sponsored by the World Health 
Organization to promote veterinary public health 
services in countries of the European region of 
W.H.O. More than 20 European nations were 
present at the sessions. 


Indiana 


Tenth District Association—The Tenth 
District V.M.A. met on Nov. 21, 1957, in Mor- 
ristown at the Kopper Kettle, with Dr. and 
Mrs. O. B. Curry acting as the host and host- 
ess of the meeting. Seventy-six members and 
wives attended. 

Dr. L. A. Snider, chairman of the Indiana 
V.M.A. public relations committee, introduced 
Mr. Wallace Sims, Pitman-Moore Company, 
who discussed the meaning of public relations 
to the veterinarian. 

Mr. Sims emphasized that public relations 
in the profession was not a one-group project, 
but that each veterinarian is an important link 
in professional salesmanship. 

s/LoweLt W. HINCHMAN, Secretary. 


lowa 

National Swine Growers Council.—The an- 
nual meeting of the National Swine Growers 
Council met in Davenport, Nov. 13-15, 1957, 
at the Blackhawk Hotel. 

Dr. H. S. McNutt, University of Wisconsin, 
presided over the conference on the disease 
control committee at the council meeting. 
Among the speakers and their subjects at this 
conference were: Drs. S. H. McNutt—A Re- 
port on the Swine Disease Situation; M. L. 
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Spear, extension veterinarian, lowa State Col- 
lege—Artificial Insemination in Swine; and 
W. C. Vollstedt, Dixon, Iowa—Discussion of 
Swine Disease Problems. 

eee 


Interstate Association.—The forty-third an- 
nual meeting of the Interstate V.M.A. was held 
at the Sheraton-Martin Hotel in Sioux City, 
Nov. 7-8, 1957. 

Among the speakers and their respective 
subjects on the program were: Drs. Ben F. 
Schlegel, Lake Park, Iowa—Swine Diseases; 
O. W. Schalm, Davis, Calif—Practical Hema- 
tology; and J. G. Gracia, Ames—Toxicity of 
Economic Poisons. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Drs. Paul A. Pinkert, Pipestone, president; 
John Aiken, South Sioux City, Neb., treasurer; 
and Donald Rubel, Sioux City, secretary. 

s/K. W. Smirn, Secretary. 


Interstate Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Interstate V.M.A. elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: Mrs. L. T. 
Railsback, Ellsworth, Minn., president; Mrs. 
L. T. Jessen, Omaha, Neb., vice-president; 
Mrs. N. W. Kruse, Genoa, Neb.,. secretary; 
and Mrs. Donald Rubel, Sioux City, treasurer. 


Kansas 

Kansas City Association—The regular meet- 
ing of the Kansas City V.M.A. was held at 
the Hotel President, Kansas City, on Nov. 21, 
1957. 

Dr. C. T. Mason, Little Rock, Ark., spoke 
on “Cutting Costs and Increasing Profits in 
Veterinary Practice.” 

s/R. E. Guitroit, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Minnesota 

Dr. William H. Feldman Accepts Post with 
Veterans Administration—Dr. William H. 
Feldman (COL '17), a member of the staff of 
the Mayo Foundation and Clinic since 1927, left 
Rochester in the first week of October to become 
chief of laboratory research in pulmonary dis- 
eases in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the central office staff of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C. 

In the Washington post, Dr. Feldman’s re- 
sponsibilities will include participation in the 
laboratory aspects of cooperative studies in the 


chemotherapy of tuberculosis, coccidioidomycosis, 
histoplasmosis, sarcoidosis and the nontuberculous 


mycobacterial infections, as well as other co- 
ordinated projects developed by the Tuberculosis 
Service and the Research Service of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. 


Nebraska 


State Association—The sixty-first annual 
meeting of the Nebraska State V.M.A. mct at 
the Hotel Cornhusker in Lincoln on Dec. 3-5, 
1957. 

Among the speakers and their respective 
subjects included on the program were: Drs. 
H. E. Kingman, Jr., assistant executive secre- 
tary of AVMA—Report of the AVMA; E. A. 
Woelffer, Oconomowoc, Wis.—Dairy Cattle 
Problems and Sterility; Wayne H. Riser, 
J.A.V.M.A. editor, small animal medicine— 
Canine Surgery; E. C. Barrows, Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne—Problems En- 
countered in the Range and Pure Bred Cattle; 
and Grant Misener, Chicago—Canine Parasi- 
tology and Strontium-90 Applicator. 

The officers elected by the Nebraska V.M.A. 
for the ensuing year are: Drs. D. A. Phillipson, 
Sioux City, lowa, president; C. B. Schwab, 
Fairbury, vice-president; and W. T. Spencer, 
Lincoln, secretary. 

Dr. E. W. Peck, Auburn, was named state 
delegate to the national convention of the 
AVMA in Philadelphia in August. 


New York 


State Association—\The Veterinary Medical 
Association of New York City, Inc. was held at 
the New York Academy of Sciences on Dec. 4, 
1957. 

Dr. W. Kapland, Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, U.S. Public Health Service, Chamblee, Ga., 
discussed and illustrated the “Fungus Diseases of 
Dogs and Cats and Their Public Health Impor- 
tance.” 

s/Ropert L. BurKHART, Program Committee. 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia Association——The annual meet- 
ing of the Nova Scotia Veterinary Association 
was held Nov. 13, 1957, at Truro. President 
E. B. North, Kentville, presided. 

Dr. Ainslie, Halifax, extended greetings to 
the association’s members from Dr. H. S. 
McFatridge, the only living member of the 
first council of the Nova Scotia association. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Drs. E. B. North, president; 
R. W. Kennedy, Sydney River, vice-president; 
A. R. Main, Truro, secretary; and K. W. 
Trenholm, Kentville, registra-treasurer. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS _ 


ARIZONA—Jan. 22-23, 1958. Phoenix. 
secretary, P. O. Box 462, Buckeye, Ariz. 

CALIPORNIA—January 30-31 and Feb. 1, 1958. Davis. 
William E. Barbeau, executive secretary, 1020 N. Str., 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 

COLORADO—Jan. 15-16, 1958, Arvada; and first week 
in June, depending on graduation date, Fort Collins. 
W. D. Stauffer, secretary, 5500 Wadsworth Blvd, 
Arvada, Colo. 


E. R. Hinshaw, 
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CONNECTICUT—Jan. 14-16, 1958, Hartford. Richard J. 
Gorman, secretary, State Office Building, Hartford, Conn. 


MONTANA—Jan. 31-Feb 1, 1958. Bozeman. J. 
Safford, secretary, Montana Veterinary Research ioe 
tory, Bozeman. 


NORTH DAKOTA—April 9-10, 1958, Fargo. M. C. Hawn, 
Secretary-treasurer, 1407 13 St. N., Fargo, N. Dak. 


1958, Austin. T. D. Weaver, execu- 


TEXAS—Jan. 15-17, 
National Bank Building, 


tive secretary, 207 Capital 
Austin 16, Texas. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


Adolph Berg (BER '06), 74, Chalfont, Pa., 
died Nov. 15, 1957, in the Neshaminy Manor 
Home, after a heart attack. 

Dr. Berg was a civic leader as well as a 
worthy exponent of the veterinary profession. 
He was a former president of the Pennsylvania 
State V.M.A. and a former director of the 
Doylestown school board which he headed for 
17 years. 

He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
fred Shisler, and two brothers. 


Elvon S. Dickey (KCV '06), 83, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, widely known veterinarian and former 
federal meat inspector for more than 30 years, 
died on Nov. 6, 1957, from a heart ailment. 

Born in 1874, at Olathe, Kan., Dr. Dickey 
studied pharmacy at the University of Kansas 
and then taught pharmacy at the Kansas City 
Veterinary College, studying veterinary medi- 
cine at the same time. 

Following graduation, he entered the federal 
service, retired from it in 1936, and then or- 
ganized the veterinary department of the John 
Morrell Company, which he headed for nine 
years. In recent years, he had been in charge 
of the pharmacy department of the Ottumwa 
hospital. 

Surviving are his widow, Caroline Skuey 
Dickey, and one daughter. 


*Howard D. Hilton (MSC ’'25), 59, Mill 
Valley, Calif., died Oct. 12, 1957, after a heart 
attack. 

A native of Michigan, Dr. Hilton moved to 
California in 1929, and practiced veterinary 
medicine in the federal and state governments. 
In 1943, he went to Mill Valley and the follow- 
ing year established the Mill Valley Pet Hos- 
pital, where he remained until failing health 
forced his retirement in 1951. 

Dr. Hilton was a member of the California 
V.M.A. and the Marin Rod and Gun Club. He 
is survived by his wife, Alma L. Hilton, a 
daughter, and a son. 


*John R. Martell (ONT ’28), 56, Spring 
Lake, Mich., died Nov. 4, 1957, after suffering 
a heart attack while on a hunting trip near 
Grand Sable Lake in the Upper Peninsula. 


Win- 


Dr. Martell was born in Wallacebly, Ont., 
and came to live in the United States in 1920. 
He served with the U.S. Army in 1942-1943, 
and has been a practicing veterinarian in 
Michigan since 1944. A member of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Merritt Lamb Post, and the 
Ontario Veterinary Society, Dr. Martell for- 
merly had served as district president of the 
Michigan State V.M.A. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, and a 
brother. 


*F. Earle Martin (UP ’33), 67, West Chester, 
Pa., died in the Chester County Hospital, Oct. 
15, 1957. 

After graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1933, Dr. Martin had practiced 
veterinary medicine for nine years when he 
became head of Martin Laboratories in West 
Chester. He is survived by his wife, a son, 
and a sister. 


Charles D. Tofflemire 
Marshall, Mo., died Oct. 28, 
lingering illness. 

Following graduation, Dr. Tofflemire en- 
tered general practice at Breckenridge, Mo. He 
practiced in Breckenridge and Cameron, Mo., 
until his death, except for the time he spent 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Tofflemire joined the Poultry Inspection 


(STJ ’21), 68, 
1957, after a 


Service, U.S.D.A., on July 1, 1946, serving 
various localities in the Middlewest. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Eunice Toffle- 
mire. 


*Edward H. Welles, Sr., (API ‘17), 64, 
Newbern Tenn., died in the Obion County 
Hospital in Union City, Oct. 3, 1957. 

Dr. Welles was born in Obion County and 
made his home there for many years, moving 
to Newbern to practice veterinary medicine 
in 1937. He was active in the interests of 
young people and a leader in the Boy Scouts. 
Dr. Welles was also active in Masonic affairs 
and a member of the Mulherin Post of the 
American Legion at Newbern. 

He is survived by his wife, Ann Porch 
Welles, two daughters, a son, and a sister. 

eee 

Other Deaths Reported—The following 


deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 

R. F. Fletcher (CVC ’18), Platteville, Wis., 
died Oct. 28, 1957. 

*H. M. Gray (MCK ’19), 
died Nov. 6, 1957. 

Charles H. Hart (CVC ’11), 

*Col. James E. Noonan (ONT 
Hills, Calif., died in June, 1957. 

Howard J. Watson (KCV ’17), 
Calif. 
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WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 
President—Mrs. Leslie H. Moe, 1814 W. Third Ave., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Secretary—Mrs. A. W. Eivers, 1595 N. 18th, Salem, Ore. 


Newspaper Clipping.—In Cleveland, on Aug. 
20, 1957, at the meeting of the AVMA Auxil- 
iary house of representatives, the following 
motion was voted and unanimously passed: 
That the Public Relations Media Committee 
be empowered to ask the delegates to act as a 
newspaper clipping service for the AVMA. 

This is the Auxiliary’s first legislative act in 
response to the AVMA’s request for Auxiliary 
participation in this most important project, 
and we are looking forward to the whole- 
hearted support of each individual Auxiliary 
member so that the delegates can successfully 
carry out this undertaking. 

The AVMA invited this activity to fill a need 
for information: on press reception of veteri- 
nary news, without using AVMA public rela- 
tions funds. 

The AVMA Public Relations Committee, at 
their meeting in Chicago on October 21, di- 
rected the AVMA Public Relations Depart- 
ment to send a letter to the Women’s Auxiliary 
explaining how the clippings solicited by them 
fit into the national public relations program 
and to encourage cooperation in this program. 
The clippings are used to evaluate the effect 
and usage of AVMA material and to ascertain 
public and press opinion of the profession. 

Mr. Brian Forster, AVMA Public Relations 
director, asked that each Auxiliary member 
clip and forward to her house delegate clip- 
pings of all newspaper articles pertaining to 
veterinary medicine. She will then forward 
them to AVMA headquarters in Chicago. 

These clippings would include mention of a 
doctor of veterinary medicine in any connec- 
tion, including obituaries; a mention of veter- 
inary, veterinarian, “vet.,” animal doctor, ex- 
tension veterinarian, a school or college of vet- 
erinary medicine, a veterinary association; 
municipal, county, state, or federal proposals 
on animal disease or the veterinary profession, 
and human interest material on injured animals 
or animal hospitals. 

s/Mrs. J. J. FisHier, Chairman, Public Relations 

Media Committee. 
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Instructions to Authors 
JourNnaL of the AVMA 


Exclusive Publication.—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals, which is ethical publication pro- 
cedure. 

Manuscripts.—Manuscripts, including foot- 
notes, references, and tables, must be type- 
written, double-spaced, on 8%- by 11-in. 
bond paper, and the original, not the carbon 
copy, submitted. One-inch margins should 
be allowed on the sides, with 2 in. at top and 
bottom. Articles should be concise. Short, 
simple ‘sentences are clearer and more force- 
ful than long, complex ones. 
Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that 
will fit into the JOURNAL of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association with a mini- 
mum of reduction. Photomicrographs which 
can not be reduced should be marked for 
cropping to l-column or 2-column width. 
Identifying marks within the photomicro- 
graphs, such as arrows, letters, or numbers, 
should be clearly marked with black India 
ink or white opaque ink to insure good 
reproduction and must be large enough to 
stand reduction, if necessary. 

Drawings, graphs, and charts should be 
made clearly and accurately in India ink on 
white paper and a glossy print of them sub- 
mitted when possible. Numbers or letters 
appearing on graphs or charts should be 
large enough to allow for any reduction nec- 
essary for the chart or graph to fit JOUR- 
NAL pages. Blue lines in graph paper drop 
out in reproduction; therefore, if lines are 
required they must be drawn in black ink. 
All illustrations should bear the name of the 
author and the illustration number on the 
back. 

Tables.—Tables should be simple and typed 
double space. Complex tables are not con- 
ducive to perusal. It is wiser to summarize 
complex material than to tabulate it. 
References.—References should be typed 
double space and should be prepared in the 
following style: name of author, title of 
article, name of periodical with volume, year, 
and page numbers. References to journals 
not commonly known should give the com- 
plete name of the periodical, and where pub- 
lished so that they may be added to our 
reference files. When books are cited, the 
name of publisher, location, edition, and year 
should be given. 
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South Carolina Association of Veterinarians. Winter meet- 
ing. Hotel Columbia, Columbia, S. C., Jan. 18, 1958. 
Worth Lanier, secretary-treasurer. 


sf Minnesota Vi Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Se. Paul Horel, Sc. Paul, Jan. 20-22, 1958. B. S. Pome- 
roy, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 


Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 

District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Darc Auditorium, Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology, Washington, D.C., Jan. 21, 1958. William 
I. Gay, 5200 Chandler St., Bethesda, Md. 


Michigan State University. Thirty-fifth annual 
conference for veterinarians, Jan. ny 1958. College 
of bag 3 Medicine, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. W. W. Armistead, dean. 

California Veterinary Medical Association. Midwinter con- 
ference. School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis, Jan. 27-29, 1958. C. S. Travers, 3004 
16th Se., San Francisco, executive secretary. 

Louisiana State University. Annual veterinary conference. 

State University, Baton — Jan. 28-29, 
1958. W. T. Oglesby, Baton Rouge 3, La., head. 

North Carolina State College. Conference for veterinarians. 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, Jan. 28-31, 1958. 
C. D. Grinnells, chairman. 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
Winter meeting. Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 
30-31, 1958. Harry L. Schulez, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., 
Baltimore 14, Md., secretary-treasurer. 

Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 
Portland, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1958. Edward L. Holden, 
P. O. Box 445, Oswego, secretary. 

Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 


COMING MEETINGS 


John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Feb. 2-4, 1958. Carl 


E. Boyd, 1308 E. Franklyn Sct., Richmond, program 
chairman. 
Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel Continen- °} 


tal, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9-10, 1958. W. L. Schon- 
delmeyer, 116 E. Maple, Independence, Mo., chairman. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-second 
annual meeting. Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 
10-12, 1958. Burr A. Beach, Veterinary Science Bidg., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis., secretary. 

New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-fourth 
annual meeting. Hotel Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, N. J., Feb. 12-13, 1958. John R. McCoy, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., secretary. 

American Veterinary Radiology Society, Regular meeting. 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 16, 1958, at 1:00 p.m. 
J. J. Fishler, secretary-treasurer. 

Region Four American Animal Hospital Association. Winter 
meeting. Veterinary Clinic, Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 16, 
1958. D. T. Albrecht, secretary. 


. Feb. 17-19, 1958, Lloyd C. Moss, head De- 
partment of Medicine, Colorado State University, secre- 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 17-19, 1958. C. B. 
Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Ave., Des Plaines, Ill., execu- 
tive-secretary. 

Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Stafford, Tuscaloosa, March 16-18, 1958. McKen- 
zie Heath, School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama 

Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, secretary. 
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Professional literature is available on request 


Wyeth 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Sparine eliminates the need for 
harsh restraining techniques by 
subtly substituting ‘“‘chemical re- 
straint’ for physical force or stupe- 


fying drugs. 
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Washington, State College of. Annual Conference of Veter- 
inarians. Pullman, Wash. April 7-9, 1958. W. R. Leader, 
program chairman. 
meeting. Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 23-26, 1958 
Dr. Wayne H. Riser, secretary. 

Oklahoma State University. Oklahoma conference for Vet- 
erinarians. College of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, May 5-6, 1958. Lester John- 
son, Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
chairman. 

Michigan Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Grand Hotel, Mackinaw Island, June 2-4, 1958. Charles 
Coy, Hillsdale, general chairman. 


North Carolina State Veterinary Medical Association. Fifry- 
seventh annual meeting. The Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham, June 24-26, 1958. C. J. Lange, 3741 Hi-Point 
Rd., Greenboro, secretary-treasurer. 


New York State Veterinary we Society. Sixty-seventh 
anoual . Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N. Y.. 
Sept. 10-12, 1958. Joan S. si, 803 Varick Sr., Utica, 
N. Y., executive secretary. 


New England Veterinary Medical Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth, H., Sept. 21-24, 
1958. C. Lawrence Blakely, 100 AK. Ave., Boston 
15, Mass., secretary-treasurer. 


Foreign Meetings 


Sixth International Congresses on Tropical Medicine and 
Malaria. Lisbon, Portugal, Sept. 5-13, 1958. Professor 
Manuel R. Pinto, Institute of Tropical Medicine, Lisbon, 
secretary-general. (Membership application forms may be 
obtained by U.S. veterinarians by writing to the AVMA.) 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
firss Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th St., Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
Decatur, Ala., secretary. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2 Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember at 3004 16th St., Sam Francisco, Calif. Mr. Herb 
Warren, executive secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 


NEW BOOK 
Smith and Jones — 


Pathology 


By Hilton Atmore Smith, D.V.M., M.S., 


Head of the Department of Varies Pathology, 0" 
of Veterinary Medicine, A & llege of Texas; Con- 
sultant to the Armed Forces Institute o Pathology. 


and Thomas Carlyle Jones, B.S., D.V.M. 


Chief Veterinary Pathology Section, Armed Forces In- 
stitute of Pathology, oe Reed Army Medical Center, 
asbington, 


cs; ENERAL, special and systemic pathology of animal diseases is presented fully in this 
practical, authoritative work. It is believed to be the first concise treatise on all three 


we ses of veterinary pathology. Basic essentials are followed 

ve known causes or are due to injury or trauma, vitamin 

or poisons, especially plant poisons. Thirteen Soon are devoted to a consideration of dis- 
t 


eases of body systems, with emphasis on those con 


a discussion on’ diseases which 
eficiencies, metabolic disorders, 


itions in which the cause is in doubt. Recent 


advances in the field of veterinary medicine include the use of modern histochemical methods 
to identify specific pathogenic organisms in tissues and thus arrive at a precise diagnosis, how 
to recognize effects of atomic radiation upon animals and current data on how animals are af- 
fected by viruses. By two acknowledged leaders in the field. 


959 Pages, 7” x 10”. 661 Black & White Illus. on 263 Figs. & 6 in Color on 1 Plate. $17.50. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
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Bind Your Copies 


of the 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


and the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY RESEARCH 


Jour. of the Am. Vet. Am. Jour. of Vet. 


Med. Assoc.: Research: 
$4.15 $3.45 


per volume per volume 
In U. S. A. only 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of America’s foremost 
bookbinders by which subscribers can have their journals economically bound, to 
the publisher’s specifications. 
Your copies of the JournaL of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
and the American Journal of Veterinary Research will be separately bound in the 
finest grade of washable buckram, with your name imprinted on the front cover. 
The color of the binding for the AVMA Journat is black, for the Research Journal, 
blue. Gold stamping. 
Ship journals parcel post. Bound volumes will be returned transportation prepaid. 
Full remittance must accompany order. 


The Book Shop Bindery 
Publisher’s Authorized Binding Service 


Creators of Distinctive Bindings Since 1895 


Note new address 
5809 W. Division St. Chicago 51, Hlinois 


AVAILABLE 


@ 1958 edition @ Over 400 fact-filled pages 
@Names and addresses of 
over 20,000 veterinarians @The most complete refer- 
ence source on the profes- 
® Durably bound in cordwain 
paper cover @ Special Member price—$3.00 
Nonmembers—$ 15.00 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! FILL IN...CLIP...AND MAIL TODAY! 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ilinois 
Please send me copies of the new 1958 AVMA DIRECTORY @ $3.00 per 
copy; $15.00 to non-members. 4 
[_] Payment Enclosed Piease Bill Me 
(Print Clearly) 
Name. 
City Zone State 
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Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin agg Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. C. Lawson, 40-40 El Camino, 
Palo Alto, Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, che 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 


rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 

Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 

Calif Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 


Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 

Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 
Nerthern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


UDELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 


the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
— monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 

, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 


Lighthouse 
. L. Brutus, 336 E. 15th Se., 


Jacksonville by Medical Association, first 
Thursday of month. Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 adnatie Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Keep Teat OPEN Keep it MEDICATED 
Keep it MILKING 


INJURED TEATS, SCAB TEATS, STENOSIS, POST-OPERATIVELY 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection is of 
first importance in the successful treatment of teat troubles. Dr. Naylor 
Dilators act both MEDICALLY and MECHANICALLY to provide broad 
spectrum germicidal activity and gentle, non-irritating support to 
traumatized sphincter and teat mucosa. 

Contain Sulfathiazole—the self-contained anti-microbial medication 
in Dr. Naylor Dilators provides full time antiseptic activity in the entire 
streak canal. They do not depend upon packaging ointment for anti- 
septic or therapeutic properties. The medication is IN the Dilators and 
is released slowly IN the teat to combat infection, reduce inflammation ' 
and keep streak canal open to promote normal healing, natural milking. 

Positive retention in large or small teats! 


WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


Dr. Naylor Dilators are an ideal vehicle for additional local medication 
of your choice. To obtain the synergistic bactericidal action of Anti- 
biotics with Sulfathiazole following teat surgery, saturate with your 
favorite udder infusion antibiotic. 


H. w. NAYLOR co., Chemists, MORRIS, N.Y. 
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the second Wednesday of 
Inn, in St. ‘Pecersbury. 
Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 
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monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura Sc., 
West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, West 
Fla., secretary. 


Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
. Paul J. Myers, 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8th Ave., Hialeah, » secretary. 
Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 
GEORGIA—Atianta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 


Swivel-action 
lamphead turns 
in three planes to 
any position de- 
sired. 


Jointed arm link puts light well 
out over table, attaches to wall. 


“Any-angle” Light 
makes your work easier 


Here is light, right where you need it— 
without wasting your time with unnecessary 
adjustments. 

Castle No. 26 Veterinary Light moves 
quickly to any position you want . . . sidewise, 
right or left, up or down. Lamphead moves at 
your touch, swings on full-turning yoke and 
2-jointed arm. 

Lighted work field is large, to make seeing 
easier if animal moves. Light is cool, color- 
corrected, of just the right intensity—for bet- 
ter vision. 

To see how Castle’s Veterinary Light and 
other equipment can make your work easier, 
mail coupon below. 


te: Wilmet Castle Co. 

1866 E. Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 

(CD Please send free folder on how Castle equipment 
can help improve my hospital. 


Name 
Street 
City. State. 


My veterinary supply dealer is: 


Cistle 


LIGHTS AND 
STERILIZERS | 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 4 : j | 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 
ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., , a 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. hie 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College ere 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- oa a 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second ra 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at AR, 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 ae 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. (mes 
Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third seh es 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 2. 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 
IOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the aie 
second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, tbe. 
lowa. A_ J. Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary. 
Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and August, paket 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, lowa. John Herrick, fer we 
Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second ie 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert i 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 
East Central Iowa Association, the second Thursday of Hl 1 Se 
each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar Rapids, lowa. | , 
Dr. J. G. Irwin, lowa City, secretary. 1 l ae 
Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the | 
third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in Wen | | ieee 
Union, lowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 1 | - 
Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each | | a 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the | i Wan: 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, lowa. Barry Barnes, Milford, | i Choa 
secretary. 
North Central lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the ! 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort NN 
Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fore | | va 
Northeast lowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 1 Coa 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and | eon 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, I whe 
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FUROXONE ’ AERODUST 


BRAND OF FURAZOLIOONE VETERINARY 


provides bactericidal action at the site of infection 


Anew dosage form for inhalation, FUROXONE AERODUST VETERINARY 
is a fine, light, yellow powder that contains Furoxone 25%, and re- 
mains suspended in the air for 30 minutes or longer. It is indicated 
for the treatment of chronic respiratory disease (C.R.D. or air sac 
infection) in poultry flocks. 

Administration: For each 1,000 chickens, empty the contents of one 
100 gram carton into a dust applicator such as a Hudson Admiral 
Duster No. 766. In dim light or darkness, direct dust cloud about 
2 feet over birds from a distance of 5 to 6 feet from nearest bird. 
Supplied: Carton of 100 Gm. 

Other Eaton veterinary preparations for poultry: 

FUROXONE CONCENTRATE VETERINARY — Feed additive for salmonelloses, 
histomoniasis, hexamitiasis, synovitis and control of secondary invaders 
associated with chronic respiratory disease and non-specific enteritis. 
FURACIN® WATER MIX VETERINARY—Drinking water additive for the 
brand of nitrofurasone = control of outbreaks of cecal and in coccidiosis 
due to Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix in chickens. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials . . . 
o, a neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
© SEATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 


What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Figure | 


History.—A Standardbred filly, 4 years old, had been lame on the right fore- 
leg for three months. She had been lame on the same leg a year previously but 
recovered without a diagnosis or treatment. The tendon of the common digital 
extensor muscle seemed relaxed and the limb frequently “bucked” at the carpal 
joint while the mare was standing. A dorsovolar radiograph of the digit was 
taken. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—A complete fracture of the lateral portion of the navicular bone of 
the right forelimb of a horse. 


First Comment.—Because of the consid- 
erable area of aseptic necrosis along the 
fracture line, this fracture would appear 
to be several weeks or months old. This 
condition was formerly considered a patho- 
logical fracture, the result of navicular 
disease. However, the evidence in this 
clinic does not support that contention. 
Severe trauma may be an etiological fac- 
tor. No treatment is likely to be effective. 

Second Comment.—It is agreed that this 
filly would never stand training; also that 
such fractures probably result from 
trauma, and seldom occur while racing on a 
track where a cushion is maintained (as 
for Thoroughbred racing). They seem to 
occur more commonly on a hard track. Re- 
lief may result from shoeing with blocked 
heels of increasing depth to reduce pres- 
sure on the navicular bone. 


Fig. 2—Notice the serrated appearance of the frac- 
ture line (arrows), probably the result of aseptic 
necrosis. 


This case was submitted by Dr. F. J. Milne, M.R.C.V.S., professor of Surgery and 
Obstetrics, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. 
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for posterior paralysis 
and other lamenesses 
in dogs of all ages 


brand of phenylbutazone* 


(VETERINARY) 


Butazolidin (Jen-Sal) brings to veterinary 
practice outstanding antiarthritic, anti-inflamma- 
tory, antipyretic and analgesic action in con- 
venient tablet form. Already preferred in human 
medicine for its wide range of usefulness, Buta- 
zolidin’s merit in the treatment of canine muscu- 
loskeletal disorders has now been definitely 
established by extensive clinical evaluation and 
research. 

Butazolidin’s active agent is rapidly and com- 
pletely absorbed from the gastrointestinal tract. 
A single dose builds peak plasma concentrations 
in about two hours’, and is metabolized at ap- 
proximately 90 per cent per day’. 


NAMA. 155, 17, Aug. 21, 1954 


"Burns, J.J., A., Chenkin, T. Brodie, 
Pharmacol, & Exper. Therap.. 100, 590, 


“Lieberman, L.L.: J. Am. Vet. M.A., 125, 128, 1954 
“Joshua: Vet. Rec., Jan. 21, 1956 

*U.S. Pat. No. 

Under 


License from Geigy Chemical Corporation 


One tablet per 5 lb. body weight in 3 divided 
doses daily (8 tablet daily maximum), gives 
dramatic relief from pain of posterior paralysis 
(vertebral disc syndrome) and arthritis without 
undesirable side effects’. Butazclidin is bene- 
ficial as prophylactic treatment for arthritic 
phenomena in old dogs* and for management of 
osteo-arthritis, spondylitis, fibrositis and myo- 
sitis. It also affords an anti-inflammetory effect 
delaying and minimizing local tissue reaction 
to chemical and physical irritants’. 

Order Butazolidin in jars of 100 tablets from 
your nearest Jen-Sal Branch, 
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ACADEMIC PRESS BOOKS 
Advances in 


Veterimary 
Science 


EpiTep BY C. A. BRANDLY, 

University of Illinois 

and E. L. JUNGHERR, 

University of Connecticut 

Volume Iil 

November 1957, 579 pp., illus., $13.00 

CONTENTS: 

By L. W. HAL, Veterinary School, Cam- 
bridge, England 

Diseases of the Central Nervous System of 

Domesticated Animals and Comparisons 

with Human Neuropathology 
By J. R. M. INNES, Pathology Branch, 
Army Chemical Center, Maryland and L. 
Z. SAUNDERS, Brookhaven National Labo- 
ratory, New York 

The Eradication of Bovine Brucellosis in 

Scandinavia 
By AXEL THOMSEN, Statens Veterinaere 
Serumlaboratorium, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Brucellosis in Goats and Sheep 
By Gerarp RENOUX, Pasteur Institute, 
Tunis, Tunisia 

Swine Brucellosis 
By H. S. CAMERON, University of Califor- 
nia, Davis 

Helminthic Diseases 
By HuGH McL. Gorpon, Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organiza- 
tion, Glebe, Australia 

Antinematodal Drugs 
By L. Meyer Jones, Iowa State College, 
Ames 

Artificial Insemination of Cattle with Special 

Reference to Fertility and Disease Control 
By M. VANDEPLASSCHE, State University, 
Ghent, Belgium 

Clostridial Diseases of Animals 
By L. DS. Smrrn, Montana State College, 
Bozeman 

AUTHOR INDEX—SUBJECT INDEX. 


Previously published: 
Volume I, 1953, 431 pp., illus., $9.00 
Volume II, 1955, 449 pp., illus., $10.00 
REVIEW (Volume Il): 
“It should be required reading for research 
workers and teachers in veterinary medi- 
cine and a valuable source of the most 
recent information, summarized by experts, 
for the use of students and practitioners.” 
—Science 
Special leaflet available upon request 


ACADEMIC PRESS INC. 
Publishers 


Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. 


Northwest lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September. and De- 
cember, at the Community Bldg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer, 
Hull, secretary. 

Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 

Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsts Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. J. P. Stream, Creston, secretary. 


Upper lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, lowa. Richard Baum, Osage, secretary. 


KANSAS—Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association 
and Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 
N. 2nd St., Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 

ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Varsailles Rd., Frankford, secretary. 
Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firsts Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,”’ Crestwood, secretary. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary ao the 


er St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck Sc., St. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. 
Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
day of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., 
Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary 
Association second 


David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N 

Metropolitan New Jersey Senitens Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 
Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 
Lambertville, N. J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood 
Veterinary Hospital, Collingswood. R. M. Sauer, 
secretary. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Vote Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd Sct., 


‘ Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
! Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 
January, 
Ma wn, N. J. 
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New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College, Annual conference 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 

A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
tary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 


Restaurant, Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p. 
Burgess, Rockingham, N. Car., secretary. 
estern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
by Thursday of every other month at 7:00 p.m., 
the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Ashville, N. Car. Vilu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 
incinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. G. C. Lewis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 
Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
of December, March, June, and September. 
Ms M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, Dayton, secretary. 
Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
North © 1 Ohio Veteri Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday in September, October, December, 
February, March, April, at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary. 
Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, ge and August), 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. L. Scort, 
Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday of alternate months beginning with 
February. D. J. Kern, Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
of at 9:00 p.m. S. Segall, 
Youngstown, Ohio, secretary. 
Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 


This valve in conjunction with a 
source of compressed air is used to 
control artificial respiration. 

Control of one knob facilitates respi- 
ration rates of 15 to 50 per minute. 
The inspiration to expiration time 
ratio may be set to any value be- 
tween 1:4 to 4:1 by changing the 
position of one roller-arm relative to 
that of the other one. By loosening 
one screw the valve may be removed 
for cleaning and sterilizing. 


For operation on 115-volt, 60-cycle 
only. 

CAT. NO. 71-216 

PHIPPS ABIND, ine. 


Menvutacturers & Distributors of Scientific Equipment 
La) 6th & Byrd Streets - Richmond, Ve. 


for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- : : 
gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 4 | 
| 
WALVE 
Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday x 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- a 
retary. ‘ 
Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month in the Orange Bowl 
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homa City. Forest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 

second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m., Ireland’s 
Restaurant, Lloyds’, 718 N.E. 12th prs Portiand. Donald 
L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin BI Portland 2, 
Ore., secretary. 
Willamette Veterinarian Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except jel” and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Marvin M. Corff, McMinnville, 
Ore., secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA—Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Tuesday of each month. Stewart Rock- 
well, 10th and Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of each month at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Veterinary Medicine, 39th and Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. wes C. Snyder, 39th 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, » Secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Blvd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Ct., 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the Second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
lewer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blackburg, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 

Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday af each month except July aod. August. Oo. 1. 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth Sc., W. om. 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.). R. J. O’Hern, P.O. Box 617, Cum- 


, the second 


Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th * 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 


GREAT NAMES 


dedicated to 


Quality products go hand in hand with dependable service. Now 

with two outstanding lines, Grain Belt and Affiliated, the Grain 

~ Belt Supply Company enhances its job of bringing the livestock 

= owner protection he can depend on through the professional 

Veterinarian. administration of our quality products by the veterinarian. The 

scientific training of the Veterinarian demands the high degree 

Veterinary Loborote- of consistent excellence in the products he uses. For over 42 

ries Inc. years Veterinarians throughout the Midwest have learned to de- 
pend on Grain Belt. 


42 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY 


4902 SOUTH 33rd STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Produced for the 


bo, Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Quality Products 


Using it now 


For oral and 


intrauterine 
administration. 
. 

Tetracycline-Vet Bolus 
antibiotic therapy Ideal for dispensing. 
and prophylaxis of * 


systemic, intestinal, and 
intrauterine infections. Sold Only to Veterinarians 


Department of Veterinary Medicine Pfizer PFIZER LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUwR drastically cuts mortality.'.? 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFuR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.? 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.”? 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone* (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, Con- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuth sub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES: |. Bull, W. S.. N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., and Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press. 


NTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


| 
=) 
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new “far superior”’ 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin* (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FuREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
Furea has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FurRAcIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*Jones, S. V.; Bello, G. 8., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956. 


For vaginal infections, including those caused by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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<a special world your little 
one lives in is only as secure as you make it. Security be- 
gins with saving. And there is no better way to save than 
with U.S. Savings Bonds. Safe — your interest and princi- 
pal, up to any amount, guaranteed by the Government. 
Sound— Bonds now pay 34% when held to maturity. 
Systematic—when you buy regularly through your bank 
or the Payroll Savings Plan. It’s so convenient and so wise 
—why not start your Savings Bonds program today? Make 
life more secure for someone you love. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this adverti: le is di ad 
by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 
E. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Medical Association, first 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern V. Medical Association, the third 


eterinary 
Thursday of each month. John R. ab Gus 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 
Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Rt. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


Quick Determination of Urea Nitrogen Level in 
Serum or Plasma.—A quick simple test for deter- 
mining the serum urea nitrogen level can be per- 
formed on a drop of serum or plasma and is ac- 
curate enough for routine clinical needs over the 
range of 4 to 300 mg./100 cc. It uses a minimum 
of equipment and stable reagents. Complete test 
kits with color charts are distributed by the 
Rochester Products Company, Rochester, Minn. It 
should be applicable to the practice of veterinary 
medicine. 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available | 
The Research Council of the AVMA an- 
availability 


the academic year, 1958-1959. 
The recipient of a fellowship must be a 
veterinarian and a citizen of the United 
States or Canada. Veterinary students 
who expect to graduate at the end of the 
current school year and who wish to fol- 
low a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 


The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1958. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 
the secretary of the Council. Qualified 
persons should secure and submit appli- 


Committee on Fellowships. 


The Committee on Fellowships of the Re- 
search Council will meet in March to con- 


will be determined in each case by the 
needs of the individual, the location of the 
school in which he proposes to work, and 
other factors. In general, the stipends 
range from $100 monthly and upward. 


Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Dr. C. H. 
Cunningham, secretary, AYMA Research Coun- 
cil, Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the firs 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 
use of box number. 

THE TOTAL WORD COUNT mus: include com- 
plete box number address or personal address line. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


to the box o 
JOURNAL of the: AVMA, 600 S. Michigan 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


County veterinarian, for brucellosis and tubercu- 
losis control. Private practice permitted. Good salary. 
Excellent opportunity. Write to County Agricultural 
Agent, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Veterinarian wanted for lucrative, established 
boarding-kennel in San Diego. Five-room furnished 
home. Salary, percentage, or partnership; will con- 
sider leasing. Address “Box A 26,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Licensed veterinarian, who likes to work, wanted 
for mixed practice in southeastern Minnesota; prefer 
married man with cooperative wife. Must be recent 
graduate of recognized school. Could lead to partner- 
ship. State qualifications, three references, and salary 
expected in first letter. Address “Box A 28,” c/o 
JourRNAL of the AVMA. 


Ambitious veterinarian wanted for mixed practice, 
established 30 years. Small animal hospital complete. 
Salary and percentage, option to buy, or lease. Pro- 
fessional relief available. Address “Box A 32,” c/o 
JourNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant in mixed practice 
in the East. Position will be open in June. Address 
“Box A 33,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Ww. P 


Available after Jan. 1, 1958, in veterinary research 
or teaching; especially qualified in parasitology or 
avian pathology. Address “Box A 34,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA 


Relief veterinarian, experienced and competent, will 
operate your practice while you are on vacation. 
Available for New York City and suburbs. Licensed 
in New York and Connecticut. Address “Box A 36," 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


(Classified ads continued on adv. p. 48) 


F 
| 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding eee 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- pla 
ceding date of issue. 
Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not -— 
lumber, c/o 
Ave., Chi- 
the adver- 
tiser. 
= 
fellowships for postgraduate training for 
file being complete for presentation to the at 
= 
sider applications, and the awards will be 
announced soon afterward. The stipend 
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Desire purchase, lease, association with present 
or potential two-man small animal practice. Pref- 
erably New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut. Address “Box A 25,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Experienced, 1955 graduate desires to purchase 
or lease mixed or small animal practice in the 
Northwest or California. Will consider position 
leading to partnership. Address “Box A 29,” c/o 
JourNAL of the AVMA. 


DVM, Cornell °55, completing military obliga- 
tion, interested in partnership, lease, or purchase of 
practice with 50% or more small animals. Licensed 
in N.Y., N.J., Ohio, and Ind.; will consider others. 
Address “Box A 31,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Small animal hospital site, currently operated as 
commercial kennel. Location in heart of exclusive 
Fairfield County, Conn., where zoning for this type 
business makes permit virtually unobtainable. 
Equipped 60-70 dog capacity; quarters for help at- 
tached. Main house and 5 acres. Realistically priced. 
P. O. Box 236, Wilton, Conn. 


Mixed practice for sale in central Illinois. In- 
ventory and practice, no real estate: $5,000. Gross 
last five years over $20,000 annually. Reason for 
selling: leaving private practice. Address “Box T 39,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Lucrative general practice in North Carolina for 
sale. Rapidly growing area. Includes hospital and 
home. Address “Box A 10,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Attractive lease arrangement on small animal 
hospital. Practice established 11 years. Capital of 
south central coastal state. New building, modern 
design. Address “Box A 27,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Kansas area—dairy, cow herd, and feeder prac- 
tice. Established 35 years, with average net in five- 
figure bracket. Modern home and hospital. Will sell 
or lease, reasonable. Retiring. Address ‘Box A 30,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Practice in eastern Pennsylvania for sale; 50% 
large animals and 50% small animals. Full price 
$20,000, includes apartment, office, surgery, 29 ken- 
nels, 2-way radio, x-ray, equipment, and drugs. Ad- 
dress “Box A 35,"’ c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Book wanted—Harger’s translation of Gouboux 
“Exterior of the Horse.’ Address Dr. William H. 
Wright, Box 37, Elmont, N.Y. 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—4Sth to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes; $7.00, 2 or more, $6.00 each. 
Pregnancy Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa. 


You'll live longer—your family better—if you 
put $50 down and have a Ranger Western Glide- 
Ride Portable Chute work for you. For prompt de- 
livery call Delphi, Ind., No. 25, Altamont, Kan., 
No. 1. Ranger Equipment Company. 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


A complete line of Record Supplies and Pro 
fesmona! Stationery designed specifically for 
the medical profession 

@ Financial Record Book 

Appointment Book 

@ Printed Stationery 

Patients’ Records 


PUBLISHING CO. 


281 University Ave., Champaign, Il. 
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SWIVINE is completely nontrans- 
missible and cannot cause a dis- 
ease outbreak or regain virulence 


by back passage. 


SWIVINE has a distinct margin 
of safety over vaccines derived 
from blood or laboratory tissues 
of swine, because the Swivine 
virus is modified by hundreds of 
passages through rabbits, which 
are not a natural host to any 
swine disease. Therefore, Swivine 
cannot infect vaccinated pigs 
with any other swine disease. 


SWIVINE with serum provides 
protection that isimmediate, con- 
tinuous, lasting—and economical. 


C O ra Available in 2,5, 25 and 


50 dose packages. 


vaccinations 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
division of 
>| ALLIED 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


IN LARGE OR SMALL HERDS. 


immunizes _ y, solidly 
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new Jen-Sal 


PALADIDE 


trade mark 


Animals like to eat Paladide . . . day after day. 
Here’s why. Unlike other iodides you've used, Jen- 
Sal’s exclusive* new product is insoluble in saliva 
but wholly soluble and biologically available* in 
intestinal fluids. 


Paladide supplies more than 16 gr. available iodine 
per oz. of convenient, easy-to-mix base. The active 
agent is bound closely to large particles, thus in- 
suring uniformity of dosage. Furthermore, the 
unique stability of Paladide avoids the liberation 
of free iodine in stock packages*. The odor stays 
pleasant, and you are assured of full therapeutic 
value even after the package is opened. 


Safe? Paladide’s active agent is fully approved for 
human consumption. Carefully controlled animal 
tests for toxicity as well as therapeutic blood and 
tissue levels assure a safe, yet highly effective 
agent for iodine therapy’. 


Available now in 1 Ib. jars or economical 25 Ib. 
pails with special measuring scoop. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,772,167 

~1J. of Nutrition, 53: 1, May, 1954. 

Armour Research Foundation Report Project No. C616. 
#Jensen-Salsbery Research Data: In press. 


Jensen-Salsbery 
oratories, Inc. 
Kansas issouri 
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